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Hotes. 
“CONSERVATIVE” AS A POLITICAL TERM. 
(See 8t» 8. vi. 61.) 


Canning, and not Oroker, was the first to use in 
English politics the word Conservative in its pre- 
sent sense; and too long has Thackeray's “ Mr. 
Wenham” (Disraeli’s ““Mr. Rigby”) had the 
credit which belongs to a far more brilliant man. 
The general assumption has been that the term 
was earliest employed in the Quarterly Review for 
January, 1830 (No. Ixxxiii. p. 276), in an article 
which has been commonly said, but upon no 
specified authority, to have been written by Oroker ; 
bat its true first use was five years and a half pre- 
viously. On June 8, 1824, a dinner was given to 
George Hibbert, the Chairman of the West India 
Merchants of London, by the members of that body, 
and several of the leading Ministers, then serving 
under Lord Liverpool, the Tory Premier, were 
present. In the course of the proceedings, says a 
contemporary account, 

“an observation which fell from Mr. wy that 
the spirit of the p t gover t, as t at of all 
governments ought to be, was essentially conservative,” 

This appeared in John Bull of June 13, 1824 
(p. 198), and the apt word was so obviously 
remarked that it was italicised, as I have shown. 
Years passed, and Canning had died, before the 
word is again te be met in English politics ; but on 


March 14, 1829, Charles Greville noted in his 
diary that :— 


“Herries told Hyde Villiers that their [the Tories’) 
policy .was conservative, that of the Whigs subversive, 
and that they never could act together,” —‘ The Greville 
Memoirs,’ vol. i, pt. i, p, 192. 

The word, employed by both Canning and 
Herries, was thus ‘‘in the air” before it was given 
in the Quarterly; and this accords with a state- 
ment made in the course of a correspondence on 
the ‘ Etymology of the Word Conservative,’ which 
appeared in the Standard at the end of October, 
1832, wherein it was said to have been first used 
in 1829, during the closing controversies upon 
Roman Catholic emancipation. But even after 
its ap ce in the Quarterly for January, 
1830, it did not obtain currency for some period ; 


¥ | and its next employment in any form is to be noted 


in a letter of Nov. 30 of that year, from Croker to 
his patron and protector, Lord Hertford, in which 
he half-jestingly said :— 

“The Conservative party of observation under General 
the Duke of Wellington and Lieut.-General Sir Robert 
Peel have taken their position, and will act if, and when, 
necessary." —Jennings's ‘ Croker Papers,’ vol. ii. p. 79, 

But it did not again appear in the Quarterly 
until it was inserted in an article on ‘The Moral 
and Political State of the British Empire,’ pub- 
lished in January, 1831 :— 

“The struggle was not now [at the assembling of the 
new Parliament of 1830] between two political parties 
for the ministry, but between the mob and the govern- 
ment, between the conservative and the subversive 
principles, between anarchy and order...... It was time 
that the appellations of Whig and Tory should be dropped, 
because they no longer designated the same differences of 
opinion which they had formerly denoted.”—Quarterly 
Review, No, Ixxxvii. p. 315. 

Of Lord Brougham, then the newly appointed 
Lord Chancellor, it was observed in this article :-— 

“ He is now on the conservative side, and in a position 
~—_ raises him above the mists of faction.”—Jbid., 
p. 317. 

And a little lower on the same page it was said, 
and certainly not by the pen of Croker, whose 
opinion was quite different :— 

“ As the right old royalist exhorted his son to stand 
by the crown, though it should be hanging on a bush, 
so ought the conservative party to stand by the govern- 
ment at this time.” 

In the following number (which, it may be 
noted, is dated February, 1831), the new-found 
word was put in larger type, for, discussing “ Par- 
liamentary Reform,” it was said :— 

“It would ill become those who desire to cherish THE 
CONSERVATIVE PRINCIPLE, to withhold, in circumstances 
like the present, on any mere party considerations, their 
cordial support from which would up- 
hold that principle.” — » No lxxxviii. p. 595. 

This article, it is important to note, was not by 
Croker, for in it is used (p. 573) the phrase “a 
moderate reform,” and that politician wrote to 
Lord Lowther on Jan. 26, when it was issued :— 


) 

a 
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“Tam astonished at the support which I hear reform 
is to bave. I see even the Quarterly Review talke for 
moderate reform. Moderate Gunpowder ! —‘ Croker 
Papers,’ ii, 105. 

The next number of the ly (that for 
April, 1831) marked, in a farther article on ‘Reform 
in Parliament’ and in three places, the progress of 
the word :— 

“It is a common reproach to the advocates of the 
conservative system, that they have been living in an 
ideal world of their own.” —Jbid., No, Ixxxix. p. 274. 

“The borough nominees form one of the main props 
of the Conservative system.” —/bid., p. 290. 

“ We hold it to be very fitting that every such person 
should make up his mind as to what changes the con- 
servative party, now at length re-united, might, in case 
of necessity, venture to concede with the leust prospect 
of danger.” —Ibid., p. 334. 

Bat by this time the term was coming into more 

neral use; andon May 28, 1831, Peel, writing to 

ker, adopted it :— 

“I apprehend there are two parties among those who 
call themselves Conservatives......A Radical and a Re- 
publican avowed are dangerous characters ; but there is 
nothing half so dangerous as the man who pretends to 
be a Conservative, but is ready to be anything, provided 
only he can create confusion.” —‘ Croker Papers,’ vol. ii. 
pp. 116-7. 

As Mr. Owen has shown, Blackwood in the 
following August (as well as in the next year, in 
an article upon the ‘ Duties of the Conservative 
Party’), took up the word; while, on Oct. 27, 
1831, it was used in a non-party and unique con- 
nexion in a “secret and confidential” letter from 


Lord Melbourne, then Home Secretary, to Sir) 


Francis Burdett :— 

“ Both the Times and the Morning Chronicle of this 
morning [each at the moment a Whig organ }, inculcate 
the necessity of an immediate general arming of the 
inhabitants of this city, and the forming them into a 
body under the designation of a Conservative Guard, or 
of a National Guard, the former title being new, and the 
latter borrowed from the French Revolution.” —‘ Lord 
Melbourne's Papers,’ p. 138. 

By the next year, however, it had come into 
common employment in its present political sense, 
though Croker—its supposed inventor—continued 
to use it only jestingly in his correspondence. 
Writing to Lord Hertford, on April 17, 1832, a 
semi-humorous letter, he said :— 

“IT dined on Saturday at the Duchess of Kent's, with 
a large Conservative party—four Dukes and three 
Duchesees, and the rest of thirty people in proportion.” — 
‘Croker Papers,’ vol. ii. p. 176, 

But this note ually changed. Twelve days 
jater the Duke of Wellington sent from Strathfield- 
gaye a letter to Croker in which he referred to his 
correspondent as “ connected with the Conservative 
party” (ibid, p. 173); while on May 29, Croker 
himself (who in serious political matters had 
previously adhered to the old word “Tory,” with 


the occasional variant of “ Anti-Reformer”) wrote 


could be formed” (ibid., p. 181); and after that 
he used it frequently, and twice, for example, on 
Aug. 28, 1832, in a communication to Lord Fitz- 
gerald (ibid., p. 185). 

“Conservative” was now becoming so well- 
established a word as to be used in Parliamentary 
debate ; and on May 25, 1832, on the Irish Reform 
Bill, Philip Cecil Crampton, the Whig Solicitor- 
General for Ireland, referred to an argument “ with 
great respect to the conservativer,” while O’Connell 
followed with the remark :— 

“ The Solicitor-General for Ireland candidly admitted 
that the details of the Bill are conservative, a word 
which, in fashionable society, is substituted for ascend- 
ancy. I will tell the Right Honourable Secretary [ Mr. 
Stanley, afterwards Lord Derby}, that the people of Ire- 
land will not, ought not, and, I will humbly add, should 
not be satisfied with a measure which is ‘ conservative,’” 
—*‘ Mirror of Parliament’ (1833), pp. 2293, 2297. 

O’Connell, it will be observed, treated the new 
word as if it were merely a fashionable phrase ; 
and in the same manner that the Quarterly of 
twenty years before had talked of that which “in 
modern cant may be possibly stiled ‘liberal,’” so 
Macaulay now wrote in the Edinburgh :— 

“We see that, if M. Dumont had died in 1799, he 
would have died, to use the new cant word, a decided 
"— Edinburgh Review, No. cx, (July, 1832), 
p- 587. 

But by the close of the general election which 
was just then commencing, all idea of it being 
simply a slang term disappeared, for it was widely 
adopted by the Tory candidates, and thus became 
generally used. In connexion with the electoral 
struggle which filled the closing balf of 1832, one 
of its earlier newspaper uses was by the Notting- 
ham Journal of Aug. 11, 1832, which said :— 

“Tt will be seen that Mr. Gladstone, a gentleman of con- 
siderable commercial experierce and talent, is a candidate 
for the borough of Newark, on Conservative principles.” 

The Times of Oct. 4, in referring to the Newark 
contest, and after recording that “the champion 
of Toryism, Mr. W. E. Gladstone, is in the field,” 
observed: “The Mayor, who is a Conservative, 
refused to call a meeting of the electors”; and the 
Nottingham Journal of Oct. 6 said : ‘* The cause 
of the Conservatives of Newark looks well. The 
return of Mr. Gladstone may be fully calculated 
on. 

Journalistic use of the word now, in fact, became 
habitual. The Standard of Oct. 25, 1832, wrote, 
in a leading article :— 

“The Conservatives are a numerous, and we are 
happy to inform Mr. Bridges, and all others who may 
= an interest in the matter, a rapidly increasing 

y. 


The reference was to a speech at Bristol, in 
which a Whig had exclaimed :— 


to a friend that “no Conservative Government 
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In its issue of Oct. 30, the Standard repeated 
the word in its ‘‘ leader,” and published a letter, 
headed ‘Etymology of the Word Conservative,’ the 
latter being based upon the Bristol speech. The 
distinguished Tory lawyer, Sir Edward Sugden 
(afterwards Lord Chancellor St. Leonards), in his 
address to the electors of Cambridge (given in the 
Standard of Nov. 3), claimed consideration ‘‘ as a 
Conservative”; and the Duke of Wellington, then 
the leader of the party, attempted a definition of 
the term, for he wrote on Nov. 20 from Strath- 
fieldsaye to Sir John Malcolm :— 

“The Tories, now called Conservatives, wish to keep 

things as they now are. The Radicals and Whigs to do 
more.”— Kaye's ‘Life of Sir John Malcolm,’ vol. ii. 
p. 589. 
It was so far accepted as current political coin 
that in a debate in the House of Commons on 
colonial slavery on June 11, 1833, Rigby Wason 
(the then Whig member for Ispwich, and father of 
Mr. Eugene Wason, who now sits for South Ayr- 
shire), explained 

“*T allude to the Conservative Government of 1830.”— 
* Mirror of Parliament ’ (1833), p. 2232. 

It would seem difficult to harmonize these many 
public and private references to the name with the 
statement of Mr. C. B. Roylance Kent, io an 
article upon ‘The Names of Political Parties,’ which 
appeared in Macmillan’s Magazine for Apri!, 1893, 
that “even in 1837 the name was comparatively 
strange”; but the Spectator as lately as September, 
1841, referred to “‘the ‘Conservative’ party” as 
** Peel's own creation,” and added :— 

“The ‘Conservative’ party, the new invention in 

litica, heir to the virtues but not to the vices of the 

ie, now claims to try its hand at setting straight all 
that is out of joint in the world.” 

The Hookham Frere definition, which Mr. 
Owew has quoted, and very closely, from memory, 
does not, uofortunately, happen to be dated. In 
*The Works of John Hookham Frere,’ edited by 
his nephews W. E. and Sir Bartle Frere. it is 
simply recorded :— 

**He especially disliked the new name under which 
the broken ranks of the Tories bad been rallied after 
the Reform Bill. ‘Why do you talk of Conservatives?’ 
he asked ; ‘ a Conservative is only a Tory who is ashamed 
of himself.” ""—Vol. i. p. cclxxxiii. 

The point, however, is whether Croker can be 
proved to have any title to credit at all in con- 
nexion with the use of the word. I have shown 
that be was not its inventor as applied to the 
modern developments of the Tory party, for Can- 
ning and Herries had employed it in that sense 
previous to the appearance of the often-quoted 
Quarterly article. But has proof ever been given 


lar weight, especially as Croker himself scoffed at 
a subsequent Quarterly article which contained the 
word, and the very appearance of which shows 
that it is unsafe to assume that, because he wrote 
many political essays for that review, he furnished 
all. May not the author have been Lockhart, the 
editor (who is known, in any case, to have much 
manipulated the articles), or Southey, a constant 
writer for the Quarterly? Mr. Owen has shown 
that twice in 1831 Southey employed the terms 
“the Conservative side” and ‘‘ the Conservative 
party” in his correspondence ; and on the first 
occasion (Southey to Brougham, Feb. 1) he used 
the phrase, “‘ My Lord, you are now on the Con- 
servative side,” which was strikingly identical 
with the reference to Brougham (“He is now on 
the conservative side”) in the Quarterly of Janu- 
ary, 1831, given above. Croker, on the other 
hand, did not in private employ the word in a 
serious, but in a balf-jesting sense for a consider- 
able period after Southey was using it with zest, 
while he has not been shown to have uttered it in 
public at all. Why, therefore—unless it can be 
proved that Croker was the author of the Quarterly 
article of January, 1830—should any portion of 
the credit for “ Conservative” be continued to be 
forwarded to his address ? 
A.rrep F, Rossins. 


Wuerstone Park.—When Mr. C. A. Warp 
brought his valuable series of papers on ‘ Lincoln's 
Inn Fields’ to a close, I carefully read them again, 
and I must express a regret—which is, I feel sure, 
shared by the commonwealth of ‘ N. & Q.’—that he 
has decided to abandon his designot travelling down 
Holborn and Drury Lane, and “introducing matters 
of human interest (drawn from a very wide range) 
that have never yet found fit localization in any 
book or paper devoted to the above run of streets.” 
I trust he may be induced to reconsider his deter- 
mination. 

There are one or two points connected with the 
purlieus of this locality which need, I think, 
further elucidation. It seems to be taken for 
granted that Whetstone Park owes its existence 
and name to a certain William Whetstone, who 
in 1653 was keeping a tobacconist’s shop in Hol- 
born, and was overseer of St. Giles’s parish in 
1655. A token described by Burn proves the fact 
of the tobacco-shop, and the rate-books of St. 
Giles’s probably show that Whetstone was overseer 
of the parish. But what evidence is there that 
Whetstone built Whetstone Park? I dare say it 
exists, otherwise Mr. Wheatley would not have 
endorsed the statement ; but the mere fact that a 


that Croker wrote that particular essay? The late | man of the nameof Whetstone resided in the vicinity 


Mr. L. J. Jennings, M.P., in his ‘ Correspondence 
and Diaries of John Wilson Croker’ (vol. ii. p. 198), 


is not sufficient proof. In the time of Charles II, 
and for a century afterwards, an enterprising 


said he did; but as Mr. Jennings was a year | builder, if he ran upa block of houses, called them 
wrong in the date, the assertion carries no particu- | “ buildings,” and prefixed his own name, as we see 
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in Bartlett’s Buildings, May’s Buildings, Bream’s 
Buildings, and many other cases. Whetstone, if 
he had built the block, would probably have called 
it Whetstone’s Buildings, and not Whetstone’s 
Park. Does any other instance exist of a block of 
seventeenth century houses being called a park? 
Nowadays, on the lucus a non lucendo principle, 
we have several witnesses to the transmutation of 
woodland into bricks and mortar under the title of 


tks,—as Kensington Park, St. John’s Wood Park, 
Westbourne Park, &c.; but our ancestors had too 
keen a sense of the realities of things to be infected | 
with the imaginative spirit that prompts the | 
nomenclature of the modern builder. 

As the locality in _——_ must have had some 
pame before any buildings were erected on it, it 
does not seem impossible that it may have been 
entitled Whetstone Park at a time when such a 
designation would not have been a complete mis- 
nomer, At 8 S. iv. 424, Mr. Warp states, on 
Cunningham’s authority, that Whetstone Park was 
a scene of the lowest dissipation when, in 1632, it 
was attacked by the London ‘prentices ; and he 
says the ground was then unbuilt upon and only 
occupied by squatters. In that case, how was the 
place identified ? It would, however, appear from 
a later paper that 1632 is a misprint for 1682 (8” 
S. v. 103). 

Another difficulty arises with regard to the 
“three dukes” who are said to have killed the 
beadle on Feb. 26, 1670/1. To borrow an ex- 
pression of Mr. Warp’s, this look very like a 
tale.” Most writers, including Mr. 

ARD, follow one another in stating that these 
three dukes were the sons of Charles IJ., but 
neither the extract from the Rydal Hall Papers, 
cited by Mr. Hess, nor the verses in ‘ Poems on 
Affairs of State,’ necessarily lead to this conclusion. 
As a matter of fact, Monmouth was the only son of 
Charles II. who in 1671 bore a ducal title. The 
other sons of the king were mere children at the 
time, and were not raised to ducal rank till some 
years afterwards. In 1676, Grafton and North- 
umberland, the sons of the Duchess of Cleveland, 
were still living in Paris with their mother, and 

rsuing their studies under the eye of a tutor. 

clading the royal dukes, James, Duke of York, 
and Rupert, Dake of Cumberland, there were, if I 
am not mistaken, only six dukes in 1671: Henry 
Howard, Duke of Norfolk, Francis Seymour, Duke 
of Somerset, George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, 
James Scott, Duke of Monmouth, George Monk, 
Duke of Albemarle, and William Cavendish, Duke 
of Newcastle. These were men of mature age, and 
incapable, with the possible exception of Bucking- 
ham, ay in such a discreditable row as that 
recorded by the “State Poet.”’ It is possible that 


Monmouth was concerned in the affray, and that 
this was the reason of the king’s dissatisfaction ; 
but, so far as the evidence goes, we are only justified 


in assuming that some persons of quality were in- 
volved in the affair, and that the king was so con- 
cerned that he countermanded a state ball. One 
duke is easily magnified into three, and exaggera- 
tion is a necessary ingredient in political satire. 
W. F. Pripgavx. 
Jaipur, Rajputana. 


“ OvER THE siGNaTURE.”—Your correspondent. 
who periodically supplies emendations for the 
‘ Dictionary of National Biography ’ has repeatedly 
marked for correction the above formula, the 
affectation of which springs from the idea that a 
literary composition cannot properly be described 
as under a signature by reason of the signature 
itself being under. Such a regard for literal 
exactness is ridiculous. The preposition is not 
used in its literal sense in the phrase “under the 
signature” any more than in “‘under the name,” 
“ under the date,” and many other cognate expres- 
sions. Must your card be pinned on the crown of 
your hat in order to justify the statement that you 
mix in society under the name, say, of Brown, or 
a date be written at the head of a letter to approve 
the expression “ under the date”? “Under” in 
such shee is equivalent to “carrying” or ‘* bear- 
ing,” and only ignorance or obstinacy would inter- 
pret it literally, that is, in the sense of “ beneath ” 
or below.” 

Yet the affectation of literalism has advanced 
to such a point that one writer says of a certain 
biographical sketch that it was printed in a certain 
periodical (I name no names) “above the signa- 
ture,” &c. I suppose the thought occurred to him 
that “over the signature” was likely to convey 
the meaning that first was printed the signature, 
and then the matter over it, smothering it like a 
blanket. 

Such meticulous mortals need not use the phrase 
‘‘under the signature” if they are afraid of it. 
Let them adopt the form “ with the signature,” 
and nobobly will laugh at them. The present 
note, for example, may be printed under or with 
(whichever you please) the signature 4 


14, Eastlake Road, Camberwell, 8.E. 


Twick-Torp Tates.— Under the heading 
‘German Bands’ (8 vi. 114), Mr. Atonzo 
GaRDINER writes in the interest of youthful in- 
quirers at the oracle of ‘N. & Q.’ He suggests 
that they should receive brief replies instead of 
mere references to replies previously given.» I 
trust that, if the suggestion is acted upon, the 
replies will be brief and the references full, Like 
many other lovers of ‘N. & Q.,’ Iam too often away 
from libraries and books of reference to be unable to 
appreciate Mr. Garpiner’s plea. Yet my sense 
of obligation to N. & Q.’ is such that I hesitate to 
abuse the hospitality of its columns by propound- 
ing questions without previously ascertaining—per- 


ApamMs. 
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sonally if in a position to do so, otherwise throu 

a friend—if they have been already dealt with. 27 
I cannot ascertain, I am content to wait. Of 
course those who ask for the authorship of quota- 
tions, under the mistaken impression that they will 
obtain through ‘ N. & Q.’ the means of answering 
&@ paper set in a schoolgirls’ magazine, or who hope 
to be assisted to a money prize in a “ missing 
word” or other similar competition cannot wait. 
These abuses are rare. But it frequently happens 
that a contributor, apparently in a position to 
ascertain with ease what has gone before, starts a 
discussion, without any reference to what has al- 
ready been written on the subject or indication 
that anything has been written. Other contri- 
butors are likely to give him credit for the fresh- 
ness of his subject, and so follow him with research 
and argument the whole of which may be found in 
other words in earlier numbers, But there are 
other questions (to say no more of those that are 
mercenary) which should be asked not only not 
twice or thrice, but not once. “Oh! write to Notes 
and Queries,” is cruel advice to give to an inquirer 
who wants to know the way to spell “calligraphy” or 
the authorsbip of Quis desiderio, or where to find 
some lyric poetry dealing with the industrial habits 
of the bee, when the proper advice would be “Look 
in the dictionary” (the Dictionary, if possible), or 
“Go to my little boy home for the holidays,” or 
“Ask your grandmother.” To strengthen the 
Editor’s hands in the task of rejection is the least 
return we can make for the judgment with which 
he makes his selections, my opinion of which will 
not be seriously impaired if, in view of the length 
to which this note has run, he should jadge me 
guilty of making the hubbub I impute, and 
consign it to the asket from which no manuscript 
returns. KILLIGREW. 


— What will readers of 
*N. & Q.’ say to the following line }— 
Let thee and J, my fair one, dwell, 
The italics, of course, are mine ; but the line comes 
from no less a poet than Prior. E. Watrorp. 
Ventnor, 
[ This recalls the famous quatrain in ‘ Cupid’s Garden’: 
But t’ other young maid look’d sly at me 
As from her seat she ris’n ; 
Says she, “ Let thee and I go our own way, 
And we ’ll let she go shis’n,”’ 
Where can this song be seen in print ?) 


Bevtan Spa, Upper Norwoop.—I see an- 
nounced that ‘‘ Beulah Spa” is about to open 
again, with various amusements. At the corner 
of Leather Bottel Lane, leading to Norbury, is the 
site of the once famous spa, This place of amuse- 
ment was first opened in August, 1831, and was a 
fashionable place of resort during the summer 
months, The estate comprised about twenty-six 
acres of enclosed woodland, through which 


carriage drives and avenues were cut. 
The grounds were ornamentally laid out under the 
direction of Mr. Decimus Burton, who also de- 
signed the spa house. At different points rastic 
edifices were constructed, and from the gardens 
and terraces fine views over a beautiful country, 
comprising the town of Croydon and 

Downs, backed by the Surrey hills westward, and 
the majestic tower of Windsor Castle. At that time 
the entertainments consisted of concerts, mild out- 
door games, with a minstrel, gorgeously got up with 
hat and feathers, a bright green short coat, well 
braided with gold, and guitar held by a red sash. 
He sang love ballads to sentimental young ladies, 
who rewarded him with silver (coppers refused). 
T have often spent many a pleasant day wandering 
in the grounds. Madame Vestris, when she had 
the Olympic Theatre, brought out a piece called 
‘The Beulah Spa,’ by Charles Dance, in 1833, 
which caused many people to visit the gardens. 
The popularity of the spa soon waned, and its site 
is now occupied by the “ Beulah Spa Hotel,” anda 
hydropathic establishment, consisting of six acres. 
It was from Norwood I saw the great fire of the 
Houses of Parliament, Oct. 18, 1834. 


13, Doughty Street, W.C, 


Retics or Lanpsger.— Lovers of Landseer 
will be interested to note the following, from the 
Morning Post, August 20 :— 

“The house of Sir Edwin Landseer, in St. John’s 
Wood Road, is about to be pulled down. It was built 
after his own designs, and every room contains some- 
thing worthy the attention of a relic hunter, especially 
the studio. In one room the door panels pictorially 
chronicle the visit of the Queen in 1863, and a rustic 
seat in the young Le the deeply-cut initials, ‘ EB. L., 
1857,’ and‘ Edwin L.’ The property has recently been 
acquired by a Bethnal Green firm with a view to de- 

ition, the site being required for the new railway.” 


Harotp Colonel. 


Nive or Diamonps=Oorse or 
Amongst the many queries and replies (see 1" S. 
i. 61, 90; iii. 22, 253, 423, 483; 4™ S. vi. 194, 
289 ; 5"S. iv. 20, 97, 118; 6™ S. ii. 167; 8" S. 
iii. 367, 398, 416, 453 ; iv. 537; v. 11) given in 
*N. & Q. as to the nine of diamonds being called 
the curse of Scotland, I think that the following 
has not been given :— 

‘* Diamonds, nine of, called the curse of Scotland, from 
a Scotch member of Parliament, part of whose family 
arms is the nine of diamonds, voting for the introduction 
of the malt tax into Scotland,”—* Chronology; or, the 
Historian’s Companion,’ fourth edition, by Thomas Tegg, 
London, 1826, p. 308 (Addenda). 

Could the arms of Daniel Campbell of Shawfield, 
member for Glasgow, contain the nine lozenges ? 
His house was destroyed bya mob in 1727, because 
he was suspected of 

“having given Government the information on the 
habits and statistics of Scotland necessary for the pre- 
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paration of the malt tax, as well as of having exposed a 
of evasion of duties in the Scots tobacco trade.” — 
* The History of Scotland,’ by John Hill Burton. 
In the index to the ‘ History,’ Campbell of Shaw- 
field’s Christian name is given as David. 

There is George Campbell mentioned as having 
caused the nine of diamonds to be called the curse 
of Scotland because be stole nine diamonds out of 
the royal crown in the reign of Mary Stuart, in 

uence of which all Scotland was taxed. See 
either of these explanations appears 
The most likely is that of the card being the Pope 
in the game of Pope Joan. See 1" §, iii. 22. 
Ropert Prerroint. 
Taomas 
Wretched I, 
Fatal to both my parents ! For my birth 
Ruin’d my mother, and her death my father. 
O tragic life! I either should have been 
Ne’er born, or ne’er have died. 
Amyntas,’ IV. viii. 
So Mr. Hazlitt prints the passage, but adds a 
note to the effect that old copies read ‘* my death.” 
It is evident that the old copies are right, and that 
Mr. Hazlitt’s reading is wrong. J. D. C., 
writing recently in the Atheneum, asked why there 
is no critical edition of Randolph. He well deserves 
a good editor. The edition of Mr. Hazlitt has 
many errors, and the notes are few and worthless. 
Not to enlarge on the merits of Randolph (which 
are well known), I may note a passage interesting 
to lovers of Keats,— 
The grasshopper chants not his autumn choir 
So sweet, nor cricket - the chimney fire. 
* The Jealous Lovers,’ III. rv. 
And I cannot refrain from quoting from the same 
play the fine close of Act V. sc. vi.:— 

Man is a ship that sails with adverse winds, 

And has no haven till he land at death. 

Then, when be thinks his bands fast grasp the banks, 

Comes a rude billow betwixt him and safety, 

And beats him back into the deep again. OR 


“Lenotur.”—The Atheneum for Feb. 17 con- 
tains an interesting note on the Philadelphia 
reprint of Wordsworth’s ‘ Lyrical Ballads.’ The 
writer (J. D.C.) gives the American publisher’s 
** Advertisement,” dated Philadelphia, January, 
1802, in which there occurs the following sentence : 

“This (edition) containing the following lengthy Pre- 
face...... did not reach this Country till after the present 
one had been put to Press, and the First Volume nearly 


Southey and others on this side of the water 
were not long in pouncing upon “ lengthy ”:— 

“The cause of the increase of the poor, which this 

* eminent philosopher ’......bas assigned, and the remedy 

by which he proposes to counteract it...... have been 

into what, to borrow a Transatlantic term, 


“ This title-page is what, in the jargon of his country, 
an American would denominate a lengthy one.” — Britt 
Critic, N.S., iv, 362 (1815). 

J. P. Owey. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


GLass- MAKING IN THE SIXTEENTH 
anp Ssventeenta In the ‘State 
Papers, Dom.,’ Eliz., Add. No. 89, Jean Carre states 
that he had erected a glasshouse in London, by 
leave of the Lord Mayor, for the manufacture of 
crystal glass. date assigned to this letter is 
correctly given as 1567. Is anything further 
known respecting this undertaking? From the 
correspondence preserved in the ‘State Papers, 
1567,’ Nos. 42, 43, and 44, it would be natural to 
suppose that the site chosen was on the river side. 

2. Barn, ‘ Hist. For. Ref.,’ p.253, asserts that the 
patent of the above individual for window-glass 
was prolonged, at the request of the assignees, in 
October, 1576. Itis not improbable that some such 
application was made; but the Lands MSS. 59, 
art. 72 and 75, prove that the patent was not 
renewed. I should be glad of the reference to the 
source of this statement. 

3. Verselyn’s patent for Venetian glass is dated 
December 15, 1574, and the manufacture was first 
started in the hall of the Cratched Friars, which 
was destroyed by fire in the following year. Burn 
(ibid.) places the manufacture at Greenwich. 
When did the transfer take place; and what 
authority is there for connecting this establish- 
ment with Verselyn’s patent ? 

4. Ina patent granted (Jan. 12, 12 Jac. I.) to 
Sir Jerome Bowes, Verselyn’s successor, it is stated 
that a certain Thomas Percival had proved the 
possibility of using coal instead of wood as fuel in 
the glass manufacture. This change, which I am 
informed effected a complete revolution in the 
industry, necessitated (1) the use of closed retorts, 
(2) a much higher temperature in the furnace, 
thereby paving the way to the use of a more 
fusible charge in the glass-pots. I should be glad 
of any information respecting Thomas Percival 
and the place where the experiment was first tried ; 
also the approximate date of the commercial use of 
oxide of lead in the glass manufacture for the 
production of what is known as flint-glass. 

E. Wrnpmam 
See 1" S. v. 322, 382, 477; vi. 323; 4 8. i, 187, 534, 
; 8, iii, 189.) 


“ Atogrine Act.”—Why was this statute so 
called ? Those who are familiar with Irish political 


expanded 
to called work,’’—Quarterly Review, 


history of sixty years ago will know that it is often 
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mentioned. From a passage in the late Mr. J. A. 
Roebuck’s ‘ History of the Whig Ministry of 1830’ 
(ii. 22) I gather that the nickname was given by 
O'Connell to a statute passed in the tenth of 
George IV. for the suppression of dangerous com- 
binations in Ireland. K. P. D. E. 


Wittiam Asaurst.—Will any one kindly tell 
me all he knows of William Ashurst, M.P. for 
Newton, Lancashire, in the Long Parliament, 
and refer me to books giving trustworthy bio- 
graphical notices? Answers direct would be much 
appreciated. Cuartes L. Linpsay. 

34, Cadogan Terrace, 8,W. 


Wotre’s Sworp.—I saw the other 
day that General Wolfe’s sword had been acquired 
by Canada, being purchased by a gentleman from 
Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson. I thought it was 
deposited in the United Service Museum. Indeed, 
there was the representation of a sword, said to 
belong to the general, in the Illustrated London 
News in 1849, and I should like to know how it 
came into Messrs. Sotheby’s hands. 

G. A. Browne. 

Montcalm, Dagmar Road, Camberwell. 


Pronunciation or “ Hixpostan.”—In ‘ Lines 
addressed to Mrs. Heber,’ 1824, Bishop Heber 
writes this stanza :— 

Then, on! then, on! where duty leads, 
My course be onward still, 
O’er broad Hindostan’s sultry mead, 
O’er bleak Almorah’s hill. 
The proper name, no doubt, is here pronounced in 
accordance with the fashion of the time. Does 
any one pronounce it so now; and is Hinddstin 
merely due to modern habit? The pronunciation 
of Afghanistan seems to be very uncertain. When 
the affairs of that country received considerable 
attention a few years ago, a speaker proclaimed 
his social standing, in certain quarters of Scotland, 
according as he said Afgbavistin, Afghanistan, or 
Afghainistawn. Tuomas Bayrnz. 


Gisreta.—Was not this the name of the mother 
of the Emperor Henry III. of Germany? X. 


‘Tae Lorps anp Commons.’—A book pub- 
lished in 1853, entitled ‘The Lords and Commons,’ 
in speaking of the House of Commons, has the 
following :— 

“ Over the fair sex they formerly exercised despotic 
way, and the right of rigidly excluding it, except from 
peeping through an air-pipe; but latterly they have 
extended their a far as to permit the ladies 
to look upon them, like veiled prophets, through a 
screen. 

This must refer to the old house, which had no 
gallery for ladies until 1835, when a quarter of 
the Strangers’ Gallery was partitioned off, to hold 
twenty-four ladies. report of 1835 on ‘The 


Admission of Ladies to the House of Commons’ 

makes no mention of their being obliged to view 

the debates through an ‘‘air-pipe.” Perhaps 

some of your readers could throw some light on 

this matter. B. A. CocHRANE. 
Common Room, Lincoln’s Inn. 


“Sipe View” Surrer.—Mr. Apams’s note 
on ‘ Sheep’s Head,’ 8" S. v. 347, reminds me that 
a friend of mine was lately invited to a house in 
Brixton to a “‘side view” supper. He had no 
idea what kind of a supper he was to have until 
he reached his destination, when he discovered 
that it consisted of lambs’ heads. Is this a general 
expression, or only local ? Brerey. 


Auice Barnnam.—Can any one give me in- 
formation as to the date of birth of Alice Barnham, 
wife of Francis, Lord Chancellor Bacon ? 

W. Groston. 


Mitton’s ‘ Comus.’—Why does Milton speak of 
Hope as being “‘ white-handed” (1. 213) 


Biec, at Dover.—The inscription over the 
monument of Thomas Bygg, Esq., of Lenchwick, 
co. Worcester, in the church of Norton, near 
Evesham, states that Henry VIII. “gave hima 
castle by Dovere.” Can any Kentish aeeey 
identify this for me? Mr. Bigg was a soldier, 
and was at the taking of Boulogne. Probably the 
king put him in command of one of the fortresses 
on the coast. W. C. B. 


R. W. Buss’s ‘ Cottece Lire at THe Univer- 
siTres.’—Can any of your readers tell me in whose 
possession these drawings now are? They were 
done by the artist for Mr. James Heywood, M.P. 

G. S. Layarp. 


Hacoerstoy.—Information as to this district is 
wanting or scanty in a number of books about 
London and Middlesex. What authority can I 
consult for any incidents of its history before it 
ceased to be a country hamlet (?); when did 
its name “settle down” as Haggerston? I have 
found it called ‘* Agostone” on a map of date 
1745. HERBERT STURMER. 


Warrerer on Warerer.—In the chancel of 
Clapham Charch, Beds, is this inscription: “ Here 
lyeth buried y* Bodye of Anne Waferer y* | wife 
of Thomas Turner of audeley end in | Essex who 
Deceased in Childbedd the | viij® February 
Anno Domini 1617.” From the ‘Visitation of 
Essex,’ published by the Harleian Society, I learn 
that Ann was daughter of Adam Wafferer, of 
London, a “‘ Counsellor of the Law.” I shall be 
glad if any one can give me information about 
Adam Wafferer, jally his connexion with 
this little village. No one here knows. 

W, J. Wesser Jones. 

Clapham, near Bedford. 
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To.”—Is there any good 
authority for the phrase ‘‘To entertain to”? One 
reads in the newspapers that ‘‘it is intended to 
entertain So-and-so to a — Would not 
“to entertain at” be better? In W. Toone’s 
‘Chronological Historian,’ London, 1826, vol. ii. 

. 333 (Feb. 28, 1784), occurs the following: “ Mr. 
tt received the freedom of the City, after which 
he was entertained with a sumptuous dinner.” 
Roperr Prerpornt. 


Transtation Wantep.—Will any one favour 
me with a translation, or rather an explanation, of 
the following entry, occurring in the Court Rolls of 
Fulham Manor, 25 Henry VI.? William Coxston 
has “‘ subarravit 1 fulcu’ wre ecclesiastice” in one 
field called Berefeld. Cuas. Jas. Fire. 


Geason on Gzson.—This word is in Johnson, 
but has surely long been obsolete. He gives the 
meaning “‘ Rare, uncommon, wonderful,” but none 
of his authorities for its use is later than the 
Elizabethan age, But I have lately come across a 
broadsheet of the year of the Restoration, 1660, 
entitled ‘ Monasticon ; or, London’s Gratulation to 
the Lord General’ (meaning Monck), in which 
occur the lines :— 

If we consider France and Spain, 
Where Liberty is geason, 
The Kings their Subjects do maintain 
In peace by prudent reason. 
Is there any later instance of its use? The 
Encyclopedic 
A.S. goesne=empty, no 
authority excepting Spenser. . T. Lyn. 
Blackheath, 


Kepter.—The ‘Opera Omnia’ of Kepler were 
edited by Ch. Frisch in eight volumes, 8vo. Can 
any reader tell me in which of them I shall find the 
' ium Astronomicum’ on lunar astronomy ? 


C. A. Warp. 
Chingford Hatch, E. 


Sm Davin Rar, Lorp Esxorove, died on 
October 23, 1804. 1. When and where was he 


born? 2. Where was he buried? 3. According | ing him ? 


to the ‘ Georgian Era,’ “ besides writing a pamphlet 
to freeholders, he contributed many pieces to the 
periodicals of the day.” What was the title of this 
pamphlet ; and can any of these contributions be 
identified ? G. F. R. B. 


Sir Wituiam Raz (1769-1842), Lorp Apvo- 
caTe.—1l, When did he marry? 2 When did his 
wifedie? 3. Where washeburied? 4. Are there 
any portraits of him ? G. F. R. B. 


‘Loxpow Drrecrory.’—I wish to find out if 
avy copy for 1748 is in existence, as I find a 
Theophilus Hearsey in 1749, ‘54, 55, and 
should like to hear if the name ap in any 
earlier edition. Hersey. 


Dictionary’ gives its derivation | ;,» 


Cunist’s Hosrirat.—Leigh Hunt said it should 
be Christ Hospital. Is there any authority for 
this? The author of ‘Juvenilia’ is described as 
“late of the Grammar School, Christ’s Hospital,” 
on the title-page of the first and second editions. 

W. F. Waiter. 


Sr. Parwet.—Stow speaks of the Temple 
Church being dedicated to St. Parnell. It must 
have been another church, the present one being 
St. Mary’s, I believe. Who was this saint ? 

G. A. Browne. 


Scorrish Famities.—Can any correspondent 
oblige me with an explanation of the origin of the 
name Jossey, and tell me where I can find any 
account of this family previous to the middle of the 
seventeenth ManvaQve. 


“ Hacopay.”—In the church of St. Gregory, 
Norwich, is a large antique knocker, which used 
to be on the church door for use by persons seeking 
sanctuary. This sanctuary knocker is called a 
“ hagoday,” a word I cannot find in any dictionary. 
What is its history and origin ? 

James Hooper. 


An Otp Game.—Pepys writes in his ‘ Diary,’ 
under the date February 2, 1659/60 : “ After this 
we went to a sport called selling of a horse for a 
dish of eggs and herrings, and sat talking there 
till almost twelve at night.” Is it known what 
this game was! What other allusions are there to 
it F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Lusienan.—About thirty-five years ago a very 
excellent clergyman of this name officiated in one 
of the old churches in Thames Street, near London 
Bridge. I think it was the recently sold All 
Hallows the Great, and believe the worthy man 
was connected with the great Greek family of that 
name, for I remember an old but rich hatchment 
hanging in his small room which served as study, 
dining-room, and bed-room. I think he was there 
for many years, but may have had only a lecture- 
ship. Can any correspondent enlighten me regard- 
ing hi TENEBR2. 


Barpapos Newsparers.— What newspapers 
have been published in Barbados since 1630; the 
date of their first number; and where can files of 
them be consulted in this country? OC. Mason, 
29, Emperor's Gate, 8.W. 


** Grass-wipow.”—Halliwell gives the meani 

“ An unmarried woman who has had a child,” 
refers to “ MS. Century Book, No. 77.” “Grass- 
widow ” has a dual meaning nowadays—a woman 
whose husband has deserted her, his whereabouts 
unknown, anda woman whose husband is away for 
a time, his whereabouts known. Is Halliwell’s 
definition current anywhere ? 

Tuos. Ratcuirrs. 
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Beglies, 


NEW TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
(8" S. vi. 69.) 


been greatly added to by the visits of Charles IT. 
and his court. 

The new name appears to have added consider- 
ably to the attractiveness of the wells, which, from 
their nearness to town, seriously interfered with 
those of Hampstead, which, however, maintained 


h 
If C. L. S. will make a pilgrimage to Lloyd’s | a certain popularity down to the days of the Kit- 


Row, Clerkenwell, he will find the house belonging 


time I saw it) as follows: “ Islington Spa or New 
Tunbridge Wells.” The place appears to have 
received this name from the similarity of the com- | 
position of its waters to those of the famous southern | 
resort. It came into notoriety about 1685, and the | 
virtues of its waters and its attractions were | 
advertised pretty freely. Here is a sample from | 
the Postman (April 27, 1700):— 

“ These are to give notice, that New Tunbridge Wells, | 
at Islington, will be opened the 5th day of May, where | 
will be music for dancing all day long every Monday an 
baw onee during this summer season. No masque 


Dr. Buchan, in his well-known work on domestic 
medicine, commends the waters of the spaas “a 
leasant, clear, light chalybeate.” To drink them 
me a fashionable recreation in the eighteenth 
century, up to about 1780. Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu was a great believer in their efficacy. 
The gardens received their crowning glory in 


to “ New Tunbridge Wells” still standing, with an | 
inscription in stucco on its front, reading (the last | 


1733, when the Princesses Amelia and Caroline, 
daughters of George II., frequented the place 
daily during the season. See Fogg’s Journal, 
June 2, 1733:— 

“Wednesday morning the Princess Amelia, having 
gone to New Tunbridge Wells to drink the waters, at her 
entrance was saluted under the discharge of several 
small pieces of cannon, and likewise received the com- 
pliments, on account of her birthday, from the assembly 
on the walks,” 

There are references to these gardens in Ned 
Ward’s works ‘The Islington Wells; or, the 
Threepenny Academy’ (1691), and ‘A Walk to 
Islington’ (1699). See also ‘The Humours of 
New Tunbridge Wells at Islington’ (1734), and | 
Colman’s play, ‘Spleen,’ acted in 1766. A view | 
is to be found in Bickham’s ‘ Musical Entertainer’ | 
(1737). George Daniel, in ‘ Merrie England in | 
the Olden Time’ (1840), has a detailed accoun 
Several of the London historians mention them, 
but generally confuse them with others. The) 
best description will be found in Pinks’s ‘ History 
of Clerkenwell’ (1880 edition), a work easily | 
obtainable. R. Crarx. 

Walthamstow. 

T. Cromwell, in his ‘ History of the Parish of 
Clerkenwell,’ tells us that after the ascension of 
James II. the Islington Wells were advertised | 
under the name of the New Tunbridge Wells, the 
medicinal qualities of the waters being very similar 


to those of the Kentish Spa, the fame of which had 


Cat Club and Johnson and Richardson. 

New Tunbridge Wells frequently appears in the 
advertisements of 1732-3. In 1699, when Ned 
Ward wrote his burlesque poem ‘A Walk to 
Islington,’ he describes the spa as situated close to 
“ Sadler’s Musick House,” “ where lime trees were 
placed at a regular distance, and scrapers [fiddlers ?] 
were giving their wofull assistance.” 

In 1733 the visits of the Princesses Amelia and 
Caroline, daughters of George II., who drank the 
waters daily, made the spa and the gardens sur- 
rounding it the very focus of fashion. This was 
the culmination of the wells’ success ; the place fell 


d | into the wicked ways of its local predecessors, and 


very soon New Tunbridge Wells is only heard of 
az the resort of very inferior company. 
C. A. 
N lies, em the same information, 
art rep ben bodying 


A Ssower or Froes §. vi. 104).—In 
order to understand such occurrences as showers 
of frogs and other living creatures, it is necessary 
to state a few elementary scientific data. 

The mean average pressure of the atmosphere is 
fifteen pounds on the square inch of surface,—that 
is, atmospheric pressure will support a column of 
mercury contained in a tube one inch square to 
the height of thirty inches, which column weighs 
about fifteen pounds, If the neck of a glass flask 
be furnished with a brass cap and stopcock it can 
be screwed to the table of an air-pump or to the 
end of an exhausting syringe, and most of the air 
contained in it can be pumped out. If the stop- 
cock be closed and be reopened under water the 
atmospheric pressure on the water will force it up 
into the flask. If we place one end of a straw, 
free from knots, in the mouth and the other end 
in water it is ae ong ome that we can draw u 
the water by suction. This is not true ; the mou 


© | acts as an air-pump in withdrawing air from the 


straw, and atmospheric pressure forces the water 


into the mouth. 
If these simple facts be clearly understood we 


can proceed a step further. When two opposing 


_ currents of air meet they produce a small cyclone 


(for we are not now dealing with the larger 
cyclones or hurricanes), in which the air at the 
centre or axis is, from the nature of the motion, 
in a rarefied condition. If this cyclone be blown 


over a pond, for example, atmospheric pressure 
| will force the water, together with frogs or fishes 


contained in it, into the rarefied portion, and in 
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this way the cyclone, with its living cargo, may 
travel a considerable distance before it meets with 
obstacles that break it up, and scatter the creatures 
about. 

All the cases mentioned by Mr. Wattace are 
doubtless authentic, and the only objection I have 
to make is that the frogs did not fall from the sky, 
but from some short distance from the ground. 
These small cyclones may be formed in any part 
of the world, by sea or by land. At sea they form 
waterspouts, and may even draw from a cloud 
water which descends along the rarefied portion 
to meet the column of water raised from the 
sea. In the sandy deserts columns of sand will be 
raised, as described by Bruce and others, and many 
columns, representing as many cyclones, may co- 
exist. When the cyclones pass over snow they 
raise columns of that substance; they will also 
gather up any loose material that may be lying 
about—leaves, hay, or clothes spread out to dry ; 
and in India, where these cyclones are named 
devils, they have been known to carry away the 
tablecloth and things prepared for luncheon in the 
open air. 

A few authentic examples may serve to confirm 
the above statements. That intelligent traveller 
in South Africa, Mr. Burchell, says that in the 
dry season, when the thermometer frequently stood 
at ninety-six degrees in the shade, he often wit- 
nessed small whirlwinds which drew up pillars of 
dust, and these passed rapidly along, carrying up 
every light substance to the height of one hundred 
to four hundred feet. Prof. Smyth, while at 
Tenerife, noticed this curious effect: a small 
whirlwind passed close to their tent and seized 
upon the end of a roll of blue cloth that was hang- 
ing out of a chest, unrolled it, although it was 
forty yards long, and carried it up into the sky, 
so high that it looked like a piece of ribbon ; there 
it sailed slowly round in a circle, accompanied by 
some hats, caps, and other smaller matters, after 
which, descending leisurely, it fell about four 
hundreds yards away. 


Showers of fish have been often recorded in 


India and elsewhere. In 1839, at about two! black 


o'clock p.m. of September 20, at a place twenty 
miles south of Calcutta, such a shower fell, accom- 
panied by rain. The fishes were all of one kind, 
about three inches in length. They fell in a 
straight line; those falling on the hard ground 
were killed, but those on grass were uninjured. 
Many accounts of showers of frogs have been 
reported to the French Academy. In August, 
1804, two gentlemen, returning from Toulouse, 
noticed a black cloud, which burst upon them, and 
they were surprised to see an immense shower of 
frogs, which fell on their cloaks and covered the 
road and the fields, so that a diligence passing 
along killed a large number. There are many 
such cases. If the reader bas seen a pond swarm- 


ing with tadpoles, which in a day or two were 
metamorphosed into small frogs, he will under- 
stand, after what has been said, how a small 
whirlwind passing over the pond would have both 
water and frogs forced up into its rarefied portion, 
and, travelling to a considerable distance, burst 
over some spot, and even cover the roof of a house 
with its living freight. 7 
I trust that these details will throw some light 
upon the whole question, which embraces such a 
number of particulars that a volume would be 
required to give the subject an air of completeness. 
C. Tomuinson. 
Highgate, N. 


I send the following cutting from the Somerset 
County Mail for August 9 :— 

“During a recent thunderstorm at Bath there fell 
many thousands of small jelly fish, and the pavements 
and roads were spattered with them. They were of 
about the size of a shilling.” 


Possibly some reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ who resides in 
Bath will be able to enlighten us as to the trath 
or otherwise of the above paw 

Wokingham. 

I have read with more than usual interest your 
correspondent Mr. Wat.ace’s notes with regard 
to these showers, having had a similar experience 
myself to that related by him as having occurred 
at Lassodie, near Dunfermline. This bappened 
some twenty years ago, when, as a boy, I was on 
a visit to the neighbourhood of Godalming, in 
Surrey. One day during the term of our visit we 
had in the morning a very severe thunderstorm, 
which lasted for some time. After the storm had 
abated and the weather had cleared up somewhat 
my parents and myself started out to visit some 
friends in a neighbouring village. On appzoach- 
ing the outskirts of the place we were surprised to 
observe an unusual commotion among quite a 
gathering of people thereabouts, and on coming up 
with them were amazed to find that the roadway 
was literally alive with a vast number of small 
frogs ; the whole place, just about the spot 
where we were, was swarming with them. Such 
a remarkable phenomenon I had never before, nor 
have I since, witnessed. As was but natural in 
the circumstances, we were much impressed by 
what we saw, and endeavoured to ascertain whence 
they had come, upon which we were informed by 
the inhabitants thereabouts that the late storm 
had brought them, or, to put the matter in the 
more popular form, it had “rained frogs.” This 
appeared to be the only reasonable solution of the 
problem presented, as there was apparently no 
other sufficient to account for the remarkable 
phenomenon we had witnessed. I have been in- 
formed that only recently there was an account 
of a shower of frogs given in one of the dailies. 


Penny. 
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As this is a recent occurrence, perhaps it might be 
worth unearthing. Cc. P. Hate. 
273, Wilmot Street, E. 


In the month of June, 1841, when residing at 
Tutbury, in Staffordshire, I witnessed, during a 
severe thunderstorm, a shower of small frogs. For 
several minutes they continued falling from the 
housetops in countless numbers; but they were 
quickly washed into the river Dove by the ac- 
companying very heavy rain. 

C. Lezson Prince. 

This paragraph is taken from the Diss Express, 
August 10 :— 

“Great excitement has been caused in Thatto Heath, 
near Wigan, by successive showers of frogs or toads. 
Rain had fallen heavily during the early hours of the 
morning, and workmen passing along the road to their 
work at half-past five o'clock were surprised to see toads 
in great numbers. The men could scarcely walk along 
without treading on the small creatures. That they had 
come down with the rain there is said to be no doubt what- 
ever. Previous shoals that made their appearance had 
practically disappeared, visitora having collected the 
animals, which had been taken in fifties and hundreds to 
St. Helens,” 

F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 

Water, or Freer Street, Boox- 
SELLER (8 S. v. 487; vi. 91).—The name of the 
firm was Waller & Son, booksellers, 58, Fleet 
Street. I knew both father and son. After 
the death of the former the son carried on the 
business, adding to that of books autographs; this 
he continued for some time, but, never liking the 
trade of bookselling, he parted with the book busi- 
ness to his assistant and retired to Hampstead, I 
think, whence he used to issue his catalogue of 
autographs, on which he was a great authority. 
Mr. Crakk is just in saying “Mr. Waller was an 
admirably courteous and cultivated man.” The 
father also, to those who knew him, carried the 
respect and affection of many friends :— 

Praising what is lost 
Makes the remembrance dear. 
Trae. 
13, Doughty Street, W.C. 


Perhaps the following, taken from Fussell’s 
* Topography of Kent,’ p. 291, will be useful :— 

“Speldhurst, near Tunbridge, Kent, is the burial- 
place of the family of Waller (but not of the poet him- 
self, who lies interred at Beaconsfield, in Buckingham- 
shire); and many very curious ts of hisa tors 
were to be seen there until a destructive fire, in 1791. 
boy xe the church, and by its intense heat even melted 

bells. 


KNow Ler. 


I remember Mr. Waller quite well, as I dealt 
at his shop in Fleet Street, close to Praed’s bank, 
for autographs and franks whilst I was a boy at 
the Charter House. I do not think that he ever 
lived at Hampstead. His son, of the same name, 
still lives, and I believe he still sells autographs. 


His address is, or was till quite lately, in Artesian 
Road, Bayswater. E. Wa.rForb. 
Ventnor. 


Antony Horyeck, D.D. (8 S. vi. 128).— 
Evans's ‘ Catalogue’ mentions a portrait of this 
divine, engraved by White from a painting by 
Beale, 8vo. size, no doubt that accompanying 
Bishop Kidder’s ‘ Life of Horneck,’ London, 1698, 
The painter is Mary Beale (1632-1697), whose 
portrait, from a painting by herself, is engraved in 
the Strawberry Hill edition of Walpole’s ‘ Anec- 
dotes of Painting,’ and who died in Pall Mall, and 
is buried under the altar in St. James’s Church. 
The engraver is probably Robert White (1645- 
1704), whose mezzotints are rare and highly prized 
(see Redgrave). There is a list of Horneck’s 
works, eleven in number, exclusive of sermons, in 
Wood’s ‘ Athen. Oxon.,’ in which he is described 
as ‘‘a frequent and florid preacher, and very 
popular in London and Westminster.” Horneck 
was educated in Germany, and entered at Queen’s 
College, Oxford, 1663, in which year he was in- 
corporated M.A. from the University of Wittem- 
berg (but query Heidelberg), and appointed 
chaplain of his college. His career, one of some 
notoriety and distinction, is exhaustively summed 
up in the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ 

Rosert WALTERS. 

Ware Priory. 


In Dean Stanley’s ‘ Historical Memorials of 
Westminster Abbey’ it is stated (p. 312) that Dr. 
Horneck was buried in the south transept. The 
following is the notice of him :— 

“ Not far from those indigenous giants of Westminster 

Busby, South, and Vincent) is the monument of Antony 

orneck, who, though a German by birth and education, 
was, with the liberality of those times, recommended by 
Tillotson to Queen Mary for a stall in Westminster. He 
was the glory of the Savoy Chapel, where his enormous 
congregations caused it to be said that his parieh reached 
from Whitechapel to Whitehall. He presented the rare 
union of great pastoral experience, unflinching moral 
courage, and profound learning, The Hebrew epitaph 
bears witness to his proficiency in Biblical and Rabbi- 
nical literature.” 
An account of his life and a list of his works will 


be found in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ 
Henry Drake. 


The monument and burial-place of Anthony 
Horneck are mentioned in Dean Stanley’s ‘ His- 
torical Memorials of Westminster Abbey,’ third 
edition, 1869, p. 322: the former as being near 
the monuments of Busby, South, and Vincent, 
which “look down the transept,” the latter as 
being in the south transept. n Stanley says 
that he was a German by birth and education, 
and was recommended by Tillotson to Queen Mary 
fora stall in the Abbey. Farther on he says that 
‘*the Hebrew epitaph bears witness to his pro- 
ficiency in Biblical and Rabbinical literature.” 
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a ay the date of his burial as February 4, 

The monument is described and the epitaph 
given in ‘The Antiquities of St. Peter’s; or, the 
Abbey Church of Westminster,’ third edition, 
1722, vol. ii. p. 58. (Jodocus Crull was the author 
of this book ; see p. x of Stanley’s ‘ Westminster 
Abbey,’ also Allibone’s ‘ Dictionary.’) 

The monument is said to be “at the north end 
of the south cross, almost in the middle on a 
pillar,” and he is said to lie ‘‘ interred here.” 
After the Latin inscription on the monument Crull 
describes the arms of Horneck, and then says, 
“ At the foot of the Pillar, lyes a plain blue Marble 
Grave-stone, over the Body, with the same Arms.” 
He gives the gravestone inscription, which ends 


with two lines of Hebrew, of which he does not | *8®- 


give a translation. Rosert Pierpornt. 


See ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ xxvii. 367-8 ; ‘N. & Q.,’ 
7® xii. 104, Ww. C. B. 


(8 §. vi. 47, 135).—How is it 
that Mr. Hes did not think (being in Brittany) 
of the Celtic dol as a more likely origin of the 
place-name Dol? B. 


Heavine : Lirrixe (8 8. vi. 29).—Mr. C. R. 
Weld, in ‘The Pyrenees, West and East’ (1859), 
gives a graphic —e of the pilgrimage to 
Font Romeu on Mont Odeillo, where he saw, 
“the celebrated and singular dance ‘La Bayes,’ 
which is an especial favourite among the peasants in 
Roussillon. The men open the dance by circling round 
with joined hands at a continually increasing speed. 
At a given signal the women join the men. The music 
now becomes wilder and quicker, and the dancers whirl 
round io a state of frenzied excitement. This continues 
for some minutes, when suddenly the men seize their 
partners beneath their arms and raise them as high as 
they can. The great feat is to hold up the girls seated 
on the palm of the hand, but in consequence of the 
robust build of the ladies, this tour de force can only be 
accomplished by powerful men.” 

I do not find “ La Bayes” either in Littré or in 
Avril’s ‘ Dictionnaire Provencal-Francais.’ Can 
any one throw light on it ? ©. Deepes. 

Brighton, 


on De Compare (4* viii. 203).— 
While searching through some of the earlier 
volumes of ‘N. & Q.’ for information on another 
subject, I noticed the above inquiry for the 
armorial bearings of the family, and therefore 
submit the following. It is taken from a framed 
and illuminated representation hanging in the 
office of a friend of that name in the Midlands. 
The shield there shown isan impaled one, sus- 
pended by its guige from a tree, Dexter, Argent, 
on a chevron azure three bezantée, on a chief gules 
two cinquefoils or (Young). Sinister, Or, a cross 
gules, over all a bend azure (Cundall). Crest, out 


Motto, ‘‘Semper Juvenis.” That the motto 
belongs to the Young family is obvious; but I 
have verified the correctness‘of both arms and 
crest by reference to Burke's ‘General Armory,’ 
1878 edition. W. arson. 


Firzpatrick §. vi. 148).—The Hon. Mr. 
Fitzpatrick after whom Mr. Férer inquires was, 
no doubt, the Right Hon. Richard Fitzpatrick 
(younger son of the first Earl of Upper Ossory), 
who was for many years M.P. for Beds, and was 
Secretary for War in 1783 and again in 1806. He 
was a special friend of C. J. Fox and of Lord 
Holland, and one of the intimates of Holland House. 
The earldom became extinct by the death of his 
elder brother in 1818 ; see Burke's ‘ Extinct Peer- 

E. Watrorp. 
Ventnor. 


The Hon. Mr. Fitzpatrick in 1780 can only 
have been Richard, younger son of the first Lord 
Gowran and brother to the first Earl of Upper 
Ossory. His nephew Richard, younger son of the 
Earl, was a General and M.P., and would doubt- 
less have been so described. 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


This gentleman was the Hon. Richard Fitz- 
patrick, second son of Richard, first Lord Gowran, 
and brother of John, second Lord Gowran, who was 
created Earl of Upper Ossory. The title became 
extinct on the death of the second earl, who left 
no legitimate male issue. In Little Marylebone 
Churchyard (now opened as a public pleasure- 
ground) there is a handsome stone mausoleum 
erected by Mr. Fitzpatrick to receive the remains 
of his wife who died in 1759. He and their 
children are also buried there. Mr. Fitzpatrick 
had a house in Hanover Square, and also, I be- 
lieve, a villa at Fulham. In an old family prayer- 
book, containing « few entries in his handwriting, 
the baptism of his eldest child, “‘ by the Rev. Mr. 
Croft, of Fulham,” is recorded. He had consider- 
able estates in Ireland, which passed to his younger 
daughter and eventually sole heiress, Anne, 
Baroness de Robeck. G. H. R. 


“Descamisapo” (8 §. vi. 167).—The term 
was originally applied to the revolutionary party 
in Spain in 1820, The movement, which pro- 
fe to have for its end the re-establishment of 
the Constitution of 1812, was headed by Riego, 
and suppressed by French troops under the Duc 
d’ Angouléme, The term descamisados occurs in 
a ion issued by Ferdinand VIL., circa 
1823. W. F. Water. 


“Poncn” (8% §. vi. 64, 150).—At the last 
reference Pror. Skeat asks whether there is an 
earlier edition of Fryer’s ‘Travels’ than that of 


of a wreath two ears of wheat in saltire proper. 


1698, There is not. The association of the year 
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1672 with extracts from the work is probably due 
to a misreading of the title, which runs as follows: 


“A New Account of East-India and Persia in | See 


eight letters. Being Nine Years Travels, Begun 


1672. And Finished 1681.” The travels, not the | (T 


letters, were begun in 1672. As, however, the 
letter in which the word paunch occurs was written 
long before 1698, the year of publication, it may 
be of service to Pror. Sxeat to try to fix the 
date of the Fryer sailed from Gravesend 
on Dec, 9, 1672, and landed at Bombay on the 


same day in 1673. Although the first letter is un- | 153 


dated, it is clear that the end of it cannot have 
been penned (after correcting old style to new) 
before the last fortnight in December, 1673. The 
second letter is dated from Surat, Jan. 15, 1674/5 
(i. ¢., 1675), and the third from Bombay, Sept. 22, 
1675. The fourth letter, that in which the word 
paunch occurs (p. 157), is not dated, but was con- 
cluded some time after Dec. 11, 1676, and a refer- 


ence (made a few lines below the passage in ques- | 40g 


tion) to an expedition to Carwar on ‘‘ New Year’s 
Day, Stilo Veteri,” enables us to conclude that 
Fryer either wrote the words quoted by Mr. 
Wedgwood, or made notes on which they were 
based, in or about December, 1675. The practice 
of dating every quotation from Fryer 1672 is 
clearly wrong. To adopt the year 1698 would, 
however, seem to be equally open to objection ; and 
of the word paunch (for by Fryer ma 
fairly be placed in 1675. 
_ A much earlier instance is, however, to be found 
in a letter printed on p. cxciv of the seventy- 
eighth volume of the Hakluyt Society’s publica- 
tions, This letter was written from RAjmahal on 
Feb. 1, 1658 (i ¢., 1659), by Mr. Henry Ald- 
worth toa Mr. Thomas Davies, and contains the 
following passage :— 

“Arriued this place where found the Bezar almost 
Burnt and many of the People almost starued for want 
of Foode which caused much Sadnes in Mr. Charnock 
and my Selfe, but not soe much as the absence of your 
Company, which wee haue often remembered in a bowle 
of the cleerest punch, hauing noe better Liquor,”’ 

Pror. Skeat no doubt is acquainted with the 
still earlier instances (1638 and 1653) of the use of 
the word in Dutch which are cited on pp. 559 and 
846 of Yule and Burnell’s ‘Glossary of Anglo- 
Indian Words.’ T. Prince. 


In the ‘ Stanford Dictionary of Anglicised Words 
and Phrases’ there is a quotation from Evelyn, 
* Diary,’ 1662, vol. i. p. 383 (1872): “ Amongst 
other spirituous drinks as punch, &c., they gave 
us Canary.” And also this passage: “‘I drank 
very immoderately of Punce, Rack, Tea, &e.: R. 
Head, ‘ Engl. Rogue,’ 1665, sig. Hhh3".” 

F. C. Bingseck Terry. 

Norape (8 §. vi. 127).—I am afraid that I 
cannot help your corres t with respect to the 


revolutionary noyades, but these references touch- 
ing the subject in general may not be out of place. 
St. Matt, xviii. 6,0n which Bishop Words- 
worth refers to Casaubon, Sueton., Octav. 67. 
he word xaterévrice occurs in Psalm lxviii. 3, 
in LXX.). Tyrannio, Bis! op of Tyre, was martyred 
by drowning, Bright, ‘ History of the Charch,’ 
1869, p. 1. See‘N. & Q.” 2™¢ S. v. 171; vil. 
384, 445 ; viii. 37; 3°¢ S. iii, 187, 238 ; 4" S. iv. 
160, 222, 340; Stow’s ‘ Survey,’ ed. Thoms, 1842, 
pp. 9, 25n; ‘Rad. de Hengham,’ 1616, pp. 87, 
; ‘Scaligerana’ (case of a woman at Geneva). 


A short chapter on this subject will be found in 
‘Old Time Punishments’ by William Andrews, 
Many interesting articles have also appeared in 
‘N. & Q.,’ but more particularly relative to this 
mode of punishment in England and Scotland. 
See v. 171; vii. 384, 445 ; viii. 37; 
iii, 187, 238 ; 4 S. iv. 160, 222, 340; 5° S. x. 

Everarp Home Coremay. 
71, Brecknock Road, 


The word noyade, from the French noyer, to 
drown, is duly given in the ‘ Imperial Dictionary.’ 
Dx. Lawrence-Hamitron will find a very com- 
plete account of Carrier’s atrocious crimes, in con- 
nection with these noyades, in Sir Archibald 
Alison’s ‘History of Europe,’ 1854, vol. ii. 279 
et seq., iti. 89. The story is too revolting for the 
pages of ‘N. & Q.’ Caas. Jas, Fret. 


Tae Currew Bett v. 249, 376, 433; 
vi. '74).—I am sorry that E. A. and Y. should 
have had so much trouble; but it is well to 
have error rectified. I am not guilty of a practical 
joke in this matter ; I simply — from an 8vo. 
edition of Milton’s ‘ Works,’ published by Chidley, 
1842, “with seven embellishments by Fuseli 
Westall, and Martin.” The word “cloisters” 
should certainly be in the possessive case. If, in 
Milton’s words, we are a 


Words with just note and accent, not to scan 
With Midas’ ears, committing short and long, 
it may be observed that, eight lines above the 
reference to “due feet” there is a halting line, 
requiring the word “may” to be inserted. It 
would then read— 
With such consort as they may keep 
Entice the dewy-feather'd sleep, 
By ‘small bell” I moant the smallest of the 
peal, which, I consider, would generally be used 
for curfew ringing. P. E. Masry. 
Surely when the accent on consort is on the first 


syllable, as seems then to have been customary, the 
insertion of an extra syllable is unneeded. } 


Epwarp Pick §, vi. 107).—The informa- 
tion required as to Dr. Edward Pick’s treatment 
of dates and numbers can be obtained from him 
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lly. He has been lecturing in different 
parts of the United States for the last six years, | 
and his present address is 203, Ontario Street, | 
Chicago. I may add that my father having | 
lectured at the Oxford and Cambridge Univer- | 
sities is sufficient proof that he has nothing in 
common with the charlatans sometimes associated 
with systems of mnemonics. 

Epwarp A. Pick. 


Heratpry or Marruew Paris (8 §. vi. 9’. 
— My edition of Boutell’s ‘Heraldry,’ 1864 
edition, quoting from the Roll of Henry IIL, 
gives, Per pale or and vert, a lion rampant gules 
for Le Mareschal ; and speaking of banners the 
author, referring to the Montfort arms, says :— 

“Thus Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester (temp. 
Henry III.), whose shield is, Gules, a lion rampant 

mt, the tail fourchée, bears a Banner per C) 
indented argent and gules, the tinctures of his shield,” 
He also quotes from the Roll of Edward IL, 
“De Montfort: Argent, crusilée gules, a lion 
rampant azure,” evidently the differenced coat of 
a later generation. In his smaller work, ‘ English 
Heraldry,’ he gives, ‘“‘ For Fitz-Alan, Earl of 
Arundel, Gules, a lion rampant or (Henry III),” 
and the same among his examples from the Roll 
of Edward II.; but in the larger work referred to 
the seal of John, Earl of Arundel (fifteen century) 
is given as a quartered shield with his arms, Gules, 
a lion rampant argent. 

For Richard, Earl of Cornwall, I find, “ As 
Earl, Poictou, within a bordure of Cornwall, that 
is, Argent, a lion rampant gules, crowned or, within 
a bordure sable, bezantée.” The following is 
from Appendix B. Lower’s ‘Curiosities of 
Heraldry’ :— 

“Richard, second son of King John, in the ninth 
of King Henry his brother, being crowned 

ing of the Romans, writ himself Semper Agustus, and 
bad his arms carved on the breast of the Roman eagle. 
He bore Argent, a lion rampant gules, crowned or, 
a bordure sable bezantée.— Morgan’s ‘ Armi- 
ogia.” 

“ He had,” says Nesbit, 

“nothing of his father’s royal ensigns, his arms being 
composed of his two noble Feus, viz., Argent, a lion 
rampant gules, crowned or (the arms of Poictiers), sur- 
rounded by a border sable bezantée or (the arms of 
Cornwall), and which were on his seal of arms appended 
to instruments, anno 1226.—‘ Armories.’ ” 

W. Watson. 


‘Suaxspeare’s Earty Days’ S. vi. 108). 
This historical play, by ©. A. Somerset, was 
inted by “John Cumberland, 2, Cumberland 
errace, den Town” in his ‘ British Theatre ’ 
(it is in the twenty-eighth volume of my copy), 
from the “ Acting Copy, with Remarks, Bio- 
graphical and Critical, by D— G.” This critic 
considers the author ‘‘ has performed his task with 
reasonable success.” The cast of characters as 


performed at Covent Garden, October 29, 1829, 


is given (it includes the names given in the 
editorial note at the above reference), with stage 
directions and costumes. From the latter we 
learn that C. Kemble wore a “light blue shape 
and cloak trimmed with velvet, black cap and 
feather, russet boots. Inthe Court scene, in addi- 
tion to the preceding, a short black cloak.” ©. A. 
Somerset also wrote ‘A Day after the Fair,’ 
* Orazy Jane,’ ‘ Yes!’ and ‘Sylvana,’ all of which 
are included in J. Cumberiand’s collections. Can 
any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ say who D—G, the critic 
of this acting edition of the British drama, was? 
In his introductory notices to the various plays 
one meets with biographical notes and remarks on 
the style of acting of bygone stage celebrities, 
which are really valuable to us of a later genera- 
tion. Cuas. Wise. 

Weekley, Kettering. 

This play is printed in Cumberland’s ‘ British 
Theatre.’ Wx. Dovexas. 

1, Brixton Road, 


Brrowiana (8 S. vi. 144).—Does Mr. Wrke 
think it likely that Byron, even “in his early 
years,” would have written unseen as a rhyme to 
theme; or, within the space of five stanzas, have 
twice used the word breast to end a line ? 

JAYDEE. 

Irish Famity S. vi. 168).—That of Lord 

Dufferin. D. 


Kyicuts or THE Garter (8" §. vi. 
109).—Beltz, ‘ Memorials of the most Noble Order 
of the Garter,’ 1841, p. 57, and ‘The Complete 
Peerage’ (voce Grey de Rotherfield), both state 
that John Grey, Lord Rotherfield, was made 
Knight of the Garter in 1344, being one of the 
founders. Sir John de Grailly (Beltz, p. 28) was 
also one of the founders. He was Captal de Buch ; 
he succeeded his father, Sir John de Grailly, in the 
captalate about the year 1343. The family held 
the hereditary office of captains of the fort now 
called “‘ La Téte de Buch.” 

A, W. Cornetivus 

Alloa, N.B. 


The list of these knights as given by Burke 
agrees with that printed in Beltz’s ‘ Memorials of 
the Garter’ (London, 1841), except that the latter 
mentions John de Grailly, Captal de Buch, in the 
fifth place. John, Lord Grey of Rotherfield, is 
mentioned, the fifteenth in order, in both lists. 
The Captals of Buch were the hereditary pro- 
prietors and captains of a fort situated on the 
promontory known as “La Téte de Buch,” in 
the Bassin d’Arcachon, famous for its oyster beds, 
to the south-west of Bordeaux. L. L. K. 


In the ‘New Peerage,’ by G. E. C., it is stated 
that John, first (not second) Lord Grey de Rother- 
field (1300-1360), was made “K.G. 23 April, 1344, 
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being one of the founders of that order.” Ashmole 
does not mention him, but gives instead John, 
Lord Grey of Codnor. In a note to that title 
G. E. ©. says: “‘ He is often (by mistake) thought 
to have been a Knight of the Garter, being con- 
fused with his cousin John, Lord Grey de Rother- 
field.” There seems some doubt as to the identity 
of Sir Cupdall de Buche. Wyrley (p. 109) says 
“*Sir John de Gralhy, Capitall de Buz,” was 
“one of the Knights elected by the first founder 
of the Garter into that noble order”; but his 
Garter-plate in St. George’s > describes him 
as ‘*Le Capitom de la Bouch, Monsieur Piers.” 
Ashmole enters somewhat fully into the question 
of the identity of this knight, but comes to no 
satisfactory conclusion. H. J. B. CLements. 
Killadoon, Cellridge. 


I do not know what edition of Burke's ‘ Ex- 
tinct Peerage’ Mr. TorrEnnam quotes from, but 
in mine (1866) Lord Grey’s name is found in the 
list he mentions, and there are twenty-six names, 
inclusive, not exclusive, of the sovereign. The 
list thus given appears to be correct by Beltz’s 
* History of the Order,’ p. cxlix. Sir John Grailly 
was Captal, or captain, of a fortress or castle called 
Buch, fourteen leagues from Bordeaux. 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 

The names of the first twenty-five Knights 
Companions of the Order of the Garter made by 
King Edward III. will be found in the ‘ Ency- 
clopedia Heraldica,’ by William Berry, fifteen 
years istering Clerk to the College of Arms, 
London. In this list Sir John Grey appears 
under number fourteen, Piers Capitom de la 
Bouch occupying the fourth place. 

Everard Home 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Lines in a Cemetery (8 S. v. 306, 412; vi. 
12).—I could give scores of queer rustic epitaphs 
repeated in and again in certain localities. 
Perhaps the explanation is that cemetery masons, 
and, I believe, some undertakers, keep books of 
epitaphs, from which sorrowing relatives can 
select their doggerel—as it so often is. 

James Hooper. 

Norwich. 


“Satzpery” anp ‘“‘Sompreset” (8 §. iii. 
101, 197, 272, 370 ; iv. 31, 154).—I now find that 
the MS. referred to by me has been published in 
vol, xxii. (5 §. ii.) of the ‘Bibliothéque de 
PEcole des Chartes,’ and that the two Englishmen 
are therein described also as “l’ambassadeur du 
Roy d’Angleterre, qui se nommoit Messire 
Gauffray Bleist [? West]; avec luy estoit pour 
officier d’armes Sombrecet, herault” (p. 178). 
The author of the MS. was, ing to Le Roux 
de Lincy, the contributor, “Pierre Oboque dit 


Bretagne,” who was “‘un des rois d’armes de la 
reine-duchesse Anne de Bretagne,” wife of 
Louis XII. The post mortem inquisition men- 
tioned by me was held, of course, on Katherine, 
Countess of Suffolk. The blunder is ae 


Arms (8 §. vi. 147).—The “ pelican in her 
piety,” or the “pelican vulnerate,” as heralds 
variously blazon the figure of a pelican feeding 
her young with blood from her own breast (accord- 
ing to the fabulous story), is a frequent bearing in 
British and continental heraldry. Among others, 
the family of Ellem, of Ellemside, in Berwick- 
shire, bore Gules, a pelican in her piety, argent, 
vulned proper. It is also the crest of Stewart, 
Earl of Gitoues, with the motto “ Virescit val- 
nere virtus.” This motto was differently illus- 
trated by one of the devices of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, viz., a band holding a pruning knife, 
cutting a dead branch from a vine. 

Hersert 


ArcurepiscoraL vi. 45, 150).— 
Oxon does not quote the New Year’s letter of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury to his clergy quite as it 
stands in the Canterbury Diocesan Gazette for Janu- 
ary. The line there is “ Quicquid de aliis sit non 
negligas teipsum,” not non neglige. However it may 
be, either a correction or an explanation is wanted 
of a line which always seemed very peculiar. 

CantTas. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury’s form of 
thanksgiving for the birth of the Duke of York’s 
son was, from the nature of the case, of national 
importance and cognizance. Forms made by a dio- 
cesan bishop concern his own diocese only. Esora- 
CENSIS criticizes some compositions by the Arch- 
bishop of York, to which we cannot refer, and 
therefore we cannot be sure of the fairness of his 
criticisms. The composition of prayers, however, 
is not the ex officio duty of a bishop. It is a gift, 
but not necessarily given at ordination or con- 
secration. Some clergy may have it, as also some 
laymen. If a bishop happen to write a lame 

rayer, he is none the worse bishop for that. 
Bt. Augustine, like Sigismund, could afford to be 
super grammaticam. 
The verb to esteem does not require to be fol- 
lowed by as or to be (see Isaiah liii. 4 ; Phil. ii, 3). 
Esoracensis says ‘‘ what” should be that which 
and should be masculine and plural, but in that 
case we should have ‘‘ Let them be esteemed those 
which they are called.” The verb to compassionate 
is used by the dramatists Marston and Massinger, 
1598-1632. 
The Archbishop is right in asking that churches 
may not be used for ‘‘ common” purposes, “ Com- 
mon” can be akin to “‘ unclean” (Acts x. 14) and 
to “‘mean”; a seventeenth century poet, in a 


celebrated passage, writes of a great king that, in 
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the grand crisis of his life, “‘ he nothing common | reached the Reading Room of the British Museum. 


did or mean.” This is not a “ colloquial modern” 
sense of it. To shut up the word to the one sense 
in which it is principally used in the Book of 
Common Prayer is a restraint which is not loyalty 
but lifelessness, Otherwise, ¢.g., we must use the 
word caution in the sole sense of a deposit of 


The Archbishop of York magnifies his office by 
his activity. Readers of ‘N. & Q.’ will easily 
forgive a busy man for not noticing the misprint 
“@” for @, a misprint as patent to the printer’s 

as to the man in the first class of the Classical 
Tripos. Yet Esoracensis says that to him this is 
the “ worst of all,” and sets 


** Ordinary” is certainly a word with a double 
meaning in episcopal ears, even if the wearer does 
not dine with farming churchwardens. But “com- 
mon” does not always mean “ congregational ”; 
for a well-known passage has the word in another 
sense : ‘‘ What God hath cleansed, that call not 
thou common” (Acts x. 15). But surely there is 
no ambiguity about rAciov rovrwy in St. John xxi. 
15. It must mean “more than these love me”; 
for had ‘‘ more than you love these” been implied, 
must not the words have been rAciov rov'rovs ? 

Epwarp H. M.A. 

Hastings. 


Pirerpay S, vi. 89, 118).—If this place 
was, as Mr. Nertson believes, ‘‘in the north of 
Berwickshire, within the bounds of the present 
may of Cockburnspath,” the English force must 

ve marched twenty miles beyond the Tweed: 
before encountering Beate. Ridpath, however, 
in his ‘ Border-History ’ (p. 400), says :— 

“The Earl of Northumberland with a body of four 
thousand men, advanced towards the Scottish marches, 
but was met within his own territories at a place called 
Pepperden on Brammish, and not far from the moun- 
tains of Teviot.” 


The river is the Breamish, which rises under 
the Cheviot Hills and from Berwick onwards is 
called the Till. According, therefore, to Ridpath, 
Piperden is in the north of Northumberland. 
With bim Maitland who says (‘ Hist. of 
Scotl.,’ i. 611) that the engagement took place at 
“ Popperden in Northumberland.” 

But for this explicit testimony, I should have 

ted Piperdeen, in Cumberland, near Long- 
town, of which I know nothing more than the 
name; probably it is in the tract of ground 
formerly called the Debatable Land. 


F. Apams. 
14, Eastlake Road, Camberwell, 8.E. 


Horw Farr, §, vi. 126).—It is 
more pardonable than easy to refer to vol. ii. of 
the ‘Kentish Note-Book,’ which has not yet 


But the horn tenure is, I presume, that mentioned 
by Cunningham and others as the accompanying 
condition of the miller’s possession of those fields 
which lay all along the river from the foot of the 
height on which Charlton Church now stands till 
his view was bounded at the bend of the river at 
the top of Limehouse Reach, where Cuckold’s 
Point still marks the extent of the ‘‘ damages” 
obtained from King John. Though the annual 
horn-bearing procession continued long after King 
John and the miller whose special obligation it 
was to wear them had been gathered to their 
fathers, the ceremony had degenerated when I 
attended it in the forties into a pleasure fair of 
rather boisterous type, where girls sold ginger 
nuts and bruisers showed their ‘‘ manly merit”; 
and the site of the fair was away from the brow 
of the hill and on slightly lower ground, whence 
the miller’s possessions of former times were not in 
view. 

Possibly the present inguiry may drift into a 
discussion on the appropriateness of the condition 
imposed by King John. Why common speech 
should assign the nuptial ornaments and noble 
weapons to the representative of the animal that 
has been vanquished instead of to the victor is 
one of those riddles that not ‘N. & Q.’ has 
elucidated. We still have to say, with Coleridge, 
that no one has discovered even a plausible 
origin. But we can, at all evente, bear in mind 
that, as it was as well known in the second centu 
as in the thirteenth, it is useless to bring yam 
an explanation of later date. KILLIGREW. 


An interesting article 6n the subject of this fair 
appeared in the Illustrated London News, Oct. 25, 
1845. It was accompanied by an engraving from 
a drawing in the possession of Sir Thomas Maryon. 
Wilson, of Charlton House, entitled ‘ Opening of 
“Horn Fair” at Charlton, in 1745.’ 

Joun T. Pace. 
5, Capel Terrace, Southend-on-Sea, 


Ayeaur will do well to refer to Mr. Walford’s 
‘Old and New London,’ vol. vi. p. 233, where 
its origin is fully discussed. 

Movs 


Visitixe Carns S. vi. 67, 116).—Madame- 
D’Arblay, writing in 1798, uses the term ‘‘ name- 


card”: “*Mr. Dickenson, or Captain Dickenson, 
as his name-card says” (‘ Diary and Letters,’ 1854, 
iv. 85). JAYDEE. 


Rererences Sovcnt (8 §. vi. 108). —The 
poetical quotation given by Lucis is neither 
verbatim not continuous, nor even given correctly, 
for according to the re in the Guardian 


certain words are the archbishop’s. The passage 
is in Keble’s ‘Christian Year,’ in the poem for 
the second Sunday after Easter. This book, the 


money 
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constant companion of the last generation, and 
I hope of ey many in the present, is seemingly 
unknown to ae _ his time will not be lost 
in studying it and the rest of Keble’s — 
C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


One of the philosophic preachers referred to by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury is probably Bishop 
Butler, one of whose sermons is on the character 
of Balaam. The lines quoted by your correspondent 
are the well-known ones in Keble’s ‘ Christian 
Year,’ second Sunday after Easter, but he has not 
given them correctly. They run thus:— 

O for a sculptor’s hand 

That thou might’st take thy stand, 

Thy wild hair floating in the eastern breeze, 

Thy tranced yet open gaze 

Fix’d on the desert haze, 

As one who deep in heaven some airy pageant sees. 

In outline dim and vast 

Their fearful shadows cast 

The giant forms of engines on their way 

To ruin : one by one 

They tower and they are gone, 

Yet in the Prophet's soul the dreams of avarice stay. 

W. T. 

Blackheath. 


Balaam, “ Taking his stand,” Keble, ‘ Christian 
Year,’ second Sunday after Easter. Sermons: 
Bishop Butler, serm. vii. ; J. H. Newman, IV. ii.; 
Waterland, 11. xiii. The “ greatest word painter” 
is a subjective statement, depending on the view 
of the preacher. Is it A. P. Stanley ? 

Ep. 


Rev. Cares Cuartes Cotton: Jonny 
TELL (8 S. v. 167, 230, 350, 456).—I have found 
the following extract in Pierce Egan’s ‘Recollections 
of John Thurtell,’ 1824, p. 25 :— 

“ Previous to the execution of Thurtell, a gentleman 
of the name of Richards, a Fellow of one of the Colleges 
at Cambridge, arrived in Hertford, and immediately 
called at the gaol, and stated that the Rev. Mr. Colton, 
of whose mysterious disappearance so much has been 
said of late, had been a member of the same College with 
himeelf, and that having heard of John Thurtell’s con- 
viction, he came up for the pu of asking him 
whether he knew anything of that gentleman, and 
whether he was disposed to communicate what he might 
know as to his fate. The chaplain, to whom the enquiry 
was stated, took an opportunity of asking the question of 
Thurtell, and he distinctly said, he knew nothing of Mr. 
Colton whatever.” 

Mr. Potiarp’s dates are, of course, correct. The 
trial was opened on Friday, Dec. 5, 1823, but 
adjourned by Mr. Justice Park till Jan. 6. In 
the affidavit which was produced in support of the 
application for the adjournment of the trial, it was 
stated, on the authority of the Morning Chronicle of 
Nov. 6, that Thurtell’s father has been re-elected 
Mayor of Norwich on the very day on which the 
murder was committed. I see that Mr. G. A. Sala, 
in his recently published ‘ Things I have Seen and 


People I have Known,’ ii. 92, says that Thurtelt 
‘in his youth bad actually been an officer in the 
army.” Thurtell bad been an officer in the Marines, 
and in his defence he averred that while he was 
serving under the king’s colours he had fought 
and bled for his country. Oapt. M‘Kinlay testified 
on the trial that Thurtell had served under him in 
the Bellona from 1812 to 1814, and that he had 
always acted with correctness as an officer. He 
was only thirty-one when he died. 

I have most of the literature on the subject, and 
think the best and most accurate account of the 
trial is Pierce Egan’s, which is cited by Mr. Pra- 
cock at v. 93. I have also the account pub- 
lished by the Observer newspaper, which is 
illustrated by many curious woodcuts, and the 
Medical Adviser of Jan. 17, 1824, with its 
‘ Phrenological Observations on Thurtell’s Head.’ 
Another curious pamphlet is Hodgson’s ‘ Dreadful 
Confessions of Joseph Hunt,’ with a coloured 
frontispiece in five compartments, signed by W. H., 
i.¢, William Heath. There is an account of the 
murder in Thorne’s excellent ‘Handbook of the 
Environs of London,’ 1876, under “Radlett,” 
which cites in fall Sir Walter Scott’s description 
of his visit to Gill’s Hill Lane, as mentioned b 
Mr. Picxrorp at v. 351. Forty years ago 
more, when I was a lad in residence at Aldenham 
Grammar School, the memory of the events was 
fresh in the minds of several of my humble 
acquaintances at Letchmore Heath and the neigh- 
bouring villages. As Radlett was on the road to 
St. Albans, my favourite place of pilgrimage on 
whole holidays, I often used to turn aside to look 
upon the scene of the mysterious murder at Gill’s 

ill. 

Weare was buried in Elstree Churchyard, which 
also contains the remains of another victim of a 
murderer's bullet, Martha Reay, who was killed 
by the Rev. Mr. Hackman in 1779. Mr. Thorne 
gives, under “ Elstree,” a verse of a song which was 
composed on the occasion, and may serve as a 
sme to the celebrated lines on Mr. William 

. O wicked one ! 
Covent Darden shot her ; 
No time to = her God, 
It’s hoped He's not forgot ber ! 


W. F. Paripeavx. 
Jaipur, Rajputana. 


Trencn Famity S. v. 423).—The alleged 
descent of the Irish Trenches from the De la 
Tranchées is extremely improbable. The pedigree 
in Ulster’s office, it is trae, begins with Frederick 
de la Tranche, “a protestant who passed into Eng- 
land in consequence of civil war in France, and 
established himself in Northumberland in 1574,”- 
and Foster repeats this. But it is curious that in 
the letters of denization to this Frederick’s alleged 


son, James—the first of the name in Ireland—he 
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is not only described as of “Scotch birth and 
blood,” but is named James Trinch. Further, on 
his tombstone in Clongell the inscription is (or 
was), “Hic jacet Jacobus Trynche,” &. It is 
evident these spellings give the then pronunciation 
of the name. In this James Trench’s will the 
name is indifferently spelt Trenshe and Trenche, 
and there is no reference to De la Tranche. 
Stema Tav. 


Heratpry: Hastines (8 S. iv. 29, 213; vi. 
95).—The statement by Mr. Doyle, in his ‘ Official 
Baronage,’ that the tinctures of the coat of Hast- 
ings are indicated on a seal of 1468, requires some 
explanation as to how this was effected ; failing 
which it can hardly be quoted as an authority, 
though there is little doubt (aliwnde) that they 
were (as there stated) “argent ”and “sable.” The 
tinctures of the crest from this same (all-informing) 
seal are also given by that most industrious 
though somewhat credulous writer. G. E. C 


Lemow Sore (8 S. v. 509; vi. 78, 131).— 
Blackie & Son’s ‘ Popular Encyclopedia’ states 
that the “Solea pegusa, or the Lemon French 
sole,” is so named from its yellow colour. Mac- 
kenzie’s ‘ National Encyclopzdia’ has: “The Lemon 
Sole (Solea aurantiaca) is another British species 


with a more southern range, being taken on the | 362. 


south coast of England in deeper water than the 
common sole.” The Latin epithet has, of course, 
reference to its colour. 

F. C. Bragseckx Terry. 


Sir Ricuarp Perrry, Baron or tae Ex- 
cuequer S. v. 367, 435).—It may be added 
that his wife, Dame Mary Perryn, the eldest 
daughter of Henry Browne, Esq., of Skelbrooke, 
co. York, died April 19, 1795, in her seventy-fourth 
year, and was buried on April 27 following. Sir 
Richard, who died on January 2, 1803, in his 
eightieth year, was interred January 10 in the 
family vault in the new burial-ground of the 
parish of Twickenham, co. Middlesex. Was 
Maria Perrin, buried at Twickenham on March 12, 
1768, in any way related to the judge’s family ? 

Hirwet. 

“ Ha-na” (8" S. vi. 66).—Mr. Dixon is re- 
ferred to Stormonth’s ‘ Dictionary,’ where both 
the meanings of a sunk ditch and a hedge are 
given, with the variant haw-haw, while hawthorn 
is explained as a prickly tree or shrab for making 
a haw, or hedge. I may also refer to Ha-Ha Bay, 
on the Saguenay river, province of Quebec, the 
most beautifal cul-de-sac in that romantic region. 
The guide-books attribute its name to the exclama- 
tion of the early explorers, about 1534, who had 


* been unable to obtain any anchorage till they 


arrived at that spot. But guide-books in such 
matters are not to be implicitly trusted ; and as the 
bay looks like the continuation of the river when 


ascending it, the exclamation may have arisen 
by their coming on the obstacle and being com- 
pelled to return. I have, however, in my own 
mind, greater belief in the phrase being of Indian 
origin. TENEBRe. 


Mr. Walford, describing the improvements in 
Kensington Gardens effected by Bridgeman, ob- 
serves :— 

“The low wall and fosse was introduced by Bridge- 
man asa substitute for a high wall, which would shut 
out the view of the broad expanse of park as seen from 
the palace and gardens ; and it was deemed euch a novelty 
that it obtained the name of a‘ Ha! ha!’ derived from 
the exclamation of surprise involuntarily uttered by dis-. 
appointed pedestrians.” —‘ Old and New London,’ v. 154. 

The ‘ Imperial Dictionary’ tells us that ha-ha, 
asunk fence or ditch, is a reduplicated form of 
haw, a hedge, from the A.S. haga, a hedge, in- 
closure. In my opinion both explanations are 
very wide of the truth. 

The Rev. W. J. Loftie, in ‘Kensington Pic- 
tnresque and Historical,’ thinks that the ha-ha of 
Kensington Gardens may possibly represent the 
boundary set when Charies II. gave Sir Heneage 
Finch leave to dig up the ditch and fence between 
his land and Hyde Park. Ouas. Jas. First. 


See ‘N. & Q.,’ 4" S. x. 37, 95, 158, 216, 284, 
JonaTHan BovucuieEr. 


Watermarks on Paper (8 S. vi. 107).—A. 
will find nearly a hundred cuts on wood of early 
aper-marks in ‘The Typography of the Fifteenth 
ntury,’ by Samuel Leigh Sotheby, London, 1845. 
The advertisement in the book states that com- 
ments on the watermarks will be printed in the 
‘Principia Typographica’ (by S. Leigh Sotheby, 
pub. London, 1858, 3 vols. 8vo.). ‘Paper and 
Paper-making Ancient and Modern,’ by Robert 
Herring, London, 1863, contains information on 
the subject. Joun Rapccirre. 


This query, in some form, has already appeared in 
six out of the eight series of ‘N. & Q.’ A reply will 
be found so recently as 8 S. v. 352, in which: 
authorities are quoted, as well as references given 
to all the very numerous articles in ‘N. & Q” on 
this subject, which it is quite unnecessary for me 


to Everarp Home Cotemay. 
71, Brecknock Road, 


Josnvua JonatTaan Smita S. iv. 308, 497; 
v. 72, 238, 435 ; vi. 17).—What is the foundation 


for the statement, twice repeated in ‘N. & Q.,” 


that Alderman Smith was, conjointly with Lady 
Hamilton, executor of the last will and testament 
of Viscount Nelson? Is it anything more than 
Nicholl’s account of the Ironmongers’ Company, 
privately printed? Orme’s ‘ History of Nelson’ 
gives an abstract of the will and codicil, proved 
December 23, 1805, and states that the executors 
who proved were Earl Nelson and William Hasle- 
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wood, The ‘Naval Chronicle,’ vol. xiv. p. 202, 
confirms Orme, but says that the celebrated codicil, 
written on the eve of Trafalgar, leaving Lady 
Hamilton as a legacy to king and country, was 
proved July 4, 1806. Nicolas’s ‘ Nelson Letters’ 
gives the will at length, with all the codicils. No 
other executor is mentioned than Earl Nelson and 
the hero’s old friend William Haslewood, of Booth 
& Haslewood, solicitors, 3, Craven Street, Strand. 
Hanprorp. 


Keats's Sonnet to a Cart §, v. 361).— 
I am disappointed that my note, suggesting that 
John Hamilton Reynolds was the author of the 
sonnet to Mrs. Hamilton’s cat, attributed to Keats, 
has not elicited some further remarks. Mr. 
Potiarp's note, ante, p. 106, is not much to the 

int, and adds but little to what we know about 

ynolds. I should have liked to learn from Mr. 
Forman—whose attention appears to have been 
first directed to the sonnet by Reynolds's venerable 
sister— whether he had any other ground for 
including the sonnet in the poet’s works, and also 
from Mr. W. M. Rossetti whether he considers 
that there is any internal evidence to F sag the 
attribution of the poem to Keats. y point is 
that, although the poem was well known, it was 
not included by Lord Houghton in his collection, 
and that it exhibits a finer sense of humour than 


we know Keats possessed. Jno. Hess. 
Willesden Green, N.W. 


Brazit (8 S, vi. 108).—Is this an old 
name for the popular but ineflicacious sarsapa- 
rilla? One variety comes from Brazil, and Wood's 
* Therapeutics’ (p. 558) tells us that “ Sarsaparilla 
contains a crystallizable principle, first discovered 
by Palotta in 1824,” which “ crystallizes in fine 
needles” or ‘‘in star-like clusters of plates.” 
These would be the salts, exhibited in water or 
alcohol, and producing, said Palotta, “ vomiting, 
constriction in the throat, weakness, diaphoresis, 
and depression of the circulation” ; but, according 
to the experience of Bicker, of Bonn, ‘‘ not pro- 
ducing any symptoms whatever.” 

Epwarp H. Marssatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Miscellancous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

Castle Dangerous and Chronicles of the Canongate. By 

Sir Walter Scott. Edited by Andrew Lang. (Nimmo.) 
Ma. Niumo's spirited and ambitious enterprise has 
been conducted to a safe termination, and the most ideal 
edition of the “ Waverley Novels" in existence is now 
completed. Congratulations are due to the publisher 
and to the able editor, and also to the public, which has 
at length the entire series within its reach, The two 
Jatest volumes are /ess interesting than their predecessors. 
When he wrote ‘ ‘ ‘astle Dangerous’ Scott was a broken 
man. To criticize the work savours, as Mr. hints, 
of impiety. The s ibject in his earlier days would have 


inspired him ; but his hand had lost its cunning, and 
the work was mangué. The shorter stories, meanwhile, 
which Scott included under the title ‘ Chronicles of the 
Canongate,’ fell somewhat flat. Mr. Lang owns that io 
binding together a number of short narratives Scott was 
not at his best. As a rule the stories are gloomy and 
depressing, though they are, it must be owned, full of 
character. The opening portion is valuable, in embody- 
ing a kind of personal revelation, of which Scott was 
chary. Whatever may be the merits or defects of these 
two volumes, they form an integral portion of the 
“ Waverley Novels,” from which they cannot be omitted. 
The illustrations are of the same high order as before. 
Those to ‘Castle Dangerous’ are by Mr. Macbeth Rae- 
burn, and consist of a gloomy and impressive picture of 
Douglas Castle, and four subjects, ‘ The Travellers,’ ‘ The 
Hunting Feast,’ ‘ The Escape,’ and ‘ The Lady watches 
the Combat.’ Mr. G. D. Armour bas drawn, and Mr. 
D. T. Cameron etched, the illustrations to the ‘Chro- 
nicles.’ First comes a picture of cattle ; then ‘ At Elspet’s 
Hut,’ ‘ The Execution of Hamish,’ * Before the Mirror,’ 
and ‘The Tapestried Chamber’ follow. We can but 
once more congratulate the possessors, ourselves in- 
cluded, of this charming edition, 

A Key to Tennyson's In Memoriam. By Alfred Gatty, 

DD (Bell & Sons.) 

A PLEASANT and an unmistekable tribute te the value of 
Dr. Gatty's key to ‘In Memoriam’ is supplied in the fact 
that it bas already reached a fifth edition. There are 
few students of Tennyson's noble poem who will not find 
their labours cheered by this volume, the cheerful, wise, 
meditated philosophy of which commends it to inde- 
pendent perusal. 


Journal of the Ex-Libris Society. 

Ir is pleasant to find from official lips that the Ex- 
Libris Society has ——— beyond the wildest dreams 
of ite founder, and that its journal bas now taken an 
assured and important position amongst the journals of 
the learned societies. The verification of book-plates 
now forms an important feature. Dr. Dubbs writes on 
‘German Book-plates of Pennsylvania,’ and Mr, W. G. 
Brown on ‘ Tinctures in Heraldry.’ 


A MARVELLOUS panegyric on the work of the late Mr. 
Pater is supplied to the Fortnightly by Mr, Lionel John- 
son, obviously one of the most fervid of disciples. A 
good contrast to this is the ‘Shakespeare and Racine ' of 
M. Paul Verlaine, which, without being quite exact, is a 
masterly piece of criticism, ‘ Professor mond’s 
Discovery ’ receives but scant mercy from Mrs. Lynn 
Linton, who is in her most warlike vein. M. H 
le Roux gives an excellent account of ‘The Rejabs of 
Sarawak.’ Mr, Frederic Harrison has much to say that 
is worthy of attention concerning ‘The Municipal 
Museums of Paris,’ and Mr. A. H. Savage Landor gives 
a stimulating account of ‘A Journey to the Sacred 
Mountain ia papers in the .Vine- 
teenth Century on matters theological, political, or in 
some way controversial, three stand out of general 
interest. First in order among these is ‘Smoke,’ b 
Mrs. Frederic Harrison. The title is perhaps tnislead. 
ing, and should be ‘Shall Women Smoke?’ To the 
query so propounded it is to be hoped that the answer 
will be an emphatic No; but here, too, we approach 
controversy. In ‘The Parish Priest of the Past’ Dr. 
Jessopp maintains the superiority, between the Conquest 
and the Reformation, of the parish priest to the monks, 
who were much less true subjects of the king than 
bigoted adherents of the Pope. Once more controversy 
seems not distant. In ‘Mutual Aid in the Mediwval 
City’ Prince Kropotkin maintains what, at least, will 
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not be denied, the superiority of the great medisval 
eathedral to “a meaningless scaffold like the Paris iron 
tower” or “a sham structure in stone intended to con- 
ceal the ugliness of an iron frame, as...... the Tower 
Bridge.” Even, here, bowever, the — is begged. 
Mr. Bent, the indefatigable traveller, depicts ‘ A Journey 
in Southern Arabia.’ It is interesting to find Mr, Bent 
describing the Hadrami females as “ as externally repul- 
sive as the most jealous of husbands could desire." The 
most interesting portion is the description of the palace of 
Al Katan.—The most pleasing paper in the New Review 
is Mies Hall Caine’s ‘ A Child’s Recollections of Rossetti.’ 
The house in Cheyne Walk seemed to her “ childish fancy 
big, heavy, and dull.” It was generally a little grave, 
but it bad another aspect. Concerning its supposed 
ghostly visitants Miss Hall Caine has much that is 
striking to say, and she gives a pleasing picture of the 
life at Birchington, Further revelations upon the Court 
at Spain are given, and there are ‘Some Unpublished 
Reminiscences of Napoleon,’ The other articles, with 
the exception of an unfinished fantasia by Sarah Grand, 
are unsuited to our columns. One even is in defence of 
anarchy !—Mr, W. O. Oliphant sends to the Century a 
pleasant paper on ‘ Addison the Humourist.’ There is a 
capital account of ‘ Poe in Philadelphia,’ drawn from his 
correspondence with Washington Irving, Dickens, and 
others, ‘Across Asia on a Bicycle’ is continued, and 
still lacks descriptive vivacity. ‘A Jaunt into Corsica’ 
is good, as is ‘Colofu}r at the Far North,’ Mr, Aubrey 
de Vere begins his reminiscences. These at present 
deal principally with Ireland. They are interesting 
um, but include one well-known Joe Miller—or 
shall we, out of regard for an American magazine, say 
“chestnut.” The letterpress is good throughout, and 
the illustrations, which include two portraits of Poe, are 
admirable.—Mr. F. Marion Crawford's description of ‘ Bar 
Harbofu)r,’ in Scribner's, inspires a longing to visit the 
place, which has a very pleasant and homelike appear- 
ance. The illustrati are excellent. Very animated 
is the t of ‘ Tarab i Life and Customs.’ A 
most interesting people is this, differing in many respects 
from most primitive races, A wonderfully clever marine 
sketch is ‘The Folly of Mocking at the Moon.’ ‘A 
Third Shelf of Old Books,’ by Mrs. James T. Fields, deals 
in very attractive fashion with Milton and Johnson,— 
Mr. Saintsbury continues, in M llan’s, his t 
of ‘The Historical Novel,’ dealing Se Scott 
and Dumas. ‘A Forgotten Fight,’ by Col. Hill, depicts 
the battle of St. Pierre, or Mouguerre, by Bayonne, and 
celebrates the deeds of Sir Rowland, afterw Viscount 
Hill, probably a relative of the writer. ‘ Philornithus 
in the Park’ gives a most readable account of the birds 
in St, James's Park. ‘Ravenna and her Ghosts,’ by 
Vernon Lee, is delightful.—To the Gentleman's the Rev. 
D. Gath Whitley sends an account of ‘ The Buried Ele- 
phants in the Arctic Regions.’ The Rev. J. E. Field 
writes on ‘ Swans and Swan Songs,’ and Mr, Percy Fitz- 
rald on ‘ Diocletian’s Palace at Spalato.’ — ‘ Poet, 
‘arson, and Pamphleteer,’ in Temple Bar, deals with 
W. Lisle Bowles, and will repay perusal, ‘ Louisa, Mar- 
chioness of Waterford,’ is also a good sketch. ‘ Alex- 
ander, Lord Pitsligo,’ revives a forgotten story of virtue, 
heroism, and endurance.—In a good number of the 
Enolish IUustrated an account of ‘The Moated Castle 
of Leeds’ is pleasantly conspicuous, both as regards 
letterpress and designs. ‘Memoirs of Prato,’ by Miss 
Mary F. Robinson, is delightful. The pictures to ‘ Silent 
Sentinels of the Cornish Coast’ are very striking.— 
* White Sea Letters,’ in Longman's, gives a very readable 
account of Archangel and the north of Russia, Dr. 
Sebastian Evans supplies a fine Eastern allegory, entitled 


describes india rubber under the title of ‘ The Cinderella 
of Civilization.'—Mr. James Payn concludes, in the 
Cornhill, his ‘Gleams of Memory.’ His recollections 
are most interesting, and supply many valuable auto- 
biographical revelations. ‘Clichés and Tags’ is short 
and estive.—‘ Occult Science in Thibet,’ which 
appears in the Arena, will have much interest for our 
readers, ‘Male and Female Costume’ is amply illus- 
trated.— wia, the Idler, Household Words, and 
AU the Year Round have the usual variety of contents, 


Gazetteer, Part XI1., has a map of Stafford, 
Shropshire, and of Derbyshire, and carries the 
alphabet from “Clifton” to “Cooleagh.” — Cassell’s 
Storehouse of Information, Part XLIV., “Seattle” to 
“ Sol-fa,” includes Shakespeare, and gives pictures of 
spots in Stratford. Siam is also dealt with, 


Ws are glad to welcome the first part of a new and 
enl ition of Dr. Brewer's Dictionary of Phrase 
and Fable (Cassell & Co.). We content ourselves for the 
present with chronicling the appearance of a useful and 
desirable book, and hope to indicate the respect 
which it is an improvement upon the previous edition. 


WE are glad to congratulate Temple Bar upon the 
appearance of its one hundredth volume, which takes the 
shape of an index to the previous ninety-nine volumes. 
At the close of its jubilee Temple Bar atill maintains its 
character as conveying historical information with the 
utmost possible amount of vivacity. Long may it flourish. 


Eanrty in October Effingham Wilson & Co. will issue 
a book which deals somewhat exhaustively with the 
his of the banks and bankers of Northern England, 
It is by Mr, Maberly ee a member of the Societ: 
of Antiquaries, and one of the staff of the branch 

of England at Newcastle-on-Tyne, and is issued in a 
limited edition, 


Botices to Corresyondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 
On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 
WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 
To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 
Mrs. Jounston Stewart (“Princess Elizabeth 
The only lives are in Green's ‘ Lives of the Princesses of 
England * and the ‘ Dict, Nat. Biog.’ 

De V. Paren-Paryg & Land of Green Ginger”).— 
See‘ N. & Q.,’ 5 8. x. 408 ; xi. 388, 437, 455. 
Z. First catch your hare ”).—See 7™ ii. 398, 
W. Waicur (“ Bath Post”: “ Bristol Boards”).—Con- 
sult ‘N. E. D.,’ under “ Bath ” and “ Bristol,” 
CornicexDum.—P, 164, col. 2, 1. 15, for “except” read 
NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ "’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 


-*The Cavern of the Great Death.’ Mr. Grant Allen 


munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 


THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 


THE DRAMA. 


This Day's ATHEN ALUM contains Articles on 
THREE WORKS on MOLTKE. 
LORD AMHERST. 
SKEAT’S EDITION of CHAUCER. 
‘ OLD JEWISH WRITERS in FRANCE. 
NEW NOVELS—8St. Maar; A Victim of Good Luck ; Suit and Service ; 
‘The Unbidden Guest ; ustification of 


ithe Princess of Alaska; The J 
Andrew Lebrun; The Flaming Sword; Her Pair Fame; La Bara- 
onda; Bonheur méconnu. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

LAMB'S LINES ‘To SARA and her SAMUEL.’ 

CAPT. MARRYAT and SLR WALTER SCOTT. 

An EARLY PAPYRUS FRAGMENT of the GREEK PSALTER. 
The AUTUMN PUBLISHING SEASON. 

‘The CONGRESS of ORIENTALISTS. 

PROF. VEITCH. 

LITERARY 


SCIENCE — Micro-organisms in Water; Astronomical Notes; The 
Autumn Publishing Seneca, Gossip. 


FINE Text-Books; The Early History of Turner's 
Yorkshire Drawings; Gossip. 


MUSIC—Library Table ; Gossip. 
DRAMA—Knight's Garrick ; The Week ; Michael Mohun ; Gossip. 


The ATHEN ALUM for August 25 contains Articles on 
The DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
DAVIDSON'S RANDOM ITINERARY. 
FIRTH'S EDITION of LUDLOW’S MEMOIRS. 
URQUHART and GLENMORISTON. 


ville’s Hus m Uncann ; 
The Story ef John Coles. “ : 


HISTORY. 

RECENT VERSE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

CAPT. DANIEL O'CONNELL'S SOUTH SEA DISCOVERY —RAN- 
DOLPH and MILTON—The AUTUMN PUBLISHING SEASON— 
MRS. BARRETT BROWNING’'S PARENTAGE — THOMAS 
PAINE'S ESCAPE from the GUILLOTINE—SANTA TERESA— 
The IRISH METRICAL BARDS—The LANCASHIRE RECORD 
SOCIETY—A BIBLIOGRAPHY of the WRITINGS of ROBERT 
BROWNING—DR. JOHNSON and WALTON’S ‘ANGLER.’ 


ALso— 
LITERARY 
SCIENCE—Two of American Discovery Che- 
Gossip. 


FINE ARTS—Life of Edward Calvert; Library Table ; Gossip. 
MUSIC—Library Table ; New Music ; 
ee hy Specimens of English Dramatic Poets; Library 


The ATHENAUM for September 1 contains Articles on 
CURZON on PROBLEMS of the FAR EAST. 
LILLY on the CLAIMS of CHRISTIANITY. 
RHYS'S NEW POEMS. 
CESAR as a COMMANDER. 
HAYES'S AMONG MEN and HORSES. 
BLACKMORE'’S PERLYCROSBS. 
SCOTTISH LOCAL HISTORY. 
MIDDLE ENGLISH and TUDOR TEXTS. 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
‘The POOL to NARCISSUS, by E. Nesbit. 
THOMAS PAINE'S ESCAPE from the GUILLOTINE. 
RANDOLPH and MILTON. 
SCRIVELSBY. 
The AUTUMN PUBLISHING SEASON. 
MR. W. D. HAMILTON. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

CCEEOD—Caperty History of Mathematics; Botanical Literature ; 
Astrono: Notes ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS—The Currencies of Rajputana; Library Table; Art 

Serials; New Prints; Gossip. 

MUSIC—Library Table; New Songs; Gossip. 

DRAMA—Colombe's Birthday; Sir John Vanbrugh; Another New 
Fact about Mariowe ; Gossip. 


ALso— 


The ATHEN UM for August 18 contains Articles on 
SHELLEY'S VISITS to FRANCE and SWITZERLAND. 
COLONIAL STATE PAPERS. 

HEY WOOD'S SPIDER and the FLY. 

TAINE on the MODERN REGIME. 

With the Help of the Angels. 

BOOKS of TRAVEL. 

EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE. 

TRANSLATIONS of FOREIGN NOVELS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

GRAND SERJEANTY—LECONTE DE LISLE'S JUVENILIA and 
POSTHUMOUS WORKS—The LANCASHIRE RECORD SOCIETY 
—MRS. BARRETT BROWNING’S PARENTAGE—MR. COLLETT 
SANDARS—HISTOKICAL M88. COMMISSION—ROGER BACON 
and the ‘SECRETA SECRETORUM '—MILTON and RANDOLPH 
— AN ACTOR'S DUBL.” 


Auso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE—Materials for the Study of Variation ; Library Table; Geo- 
graphical Publications ; Gossip. 
FINE ARTS—The Great Palace of © 
Manuals; The Archwological Societies; Etchings 
Gossip 


MUSIC—Recent Publications ; New Pianoforte Music; Gossip. 
DRAMA — Adams's Tiberius; Library Table; Sir John Vanbrugh; 
wef New Fact about ‘Marlowe ; Dramatic Portrait t Exhibition ; 
P 


The ATHENZZUM, every SATURDAY, price ‘THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, 


Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C, 


Or of all Newsagents, 
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L’INTERMEDIAIRE 
DES CHERCHEURS ET CURIEUX; 


OR, 
FRENCH NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Founded in 1864, 


tion and carries it to the door of all the learned, 
: : hich he had so long waited. ere is a bon 
Questions and Replies; Letters and Documentary which brin : 
- ash gs together all the readers of L’INTER- 
eS and Curiosities, Literary | EntalRE—the desire to help one another. The 
petanedpsoae P- question and the replies are inserted without the 
Erudition. ; rawing of any distinction of political or of religious 
Offers for Sale and Advertisements of Things to} opinion. The independence of L’'INTERMEDIAIRE 
be Sold; Exchanges, Lists of Sales and Accounts of | is complete, and that of its correspondents is guarded, 
the same; Lists of Acquisitions by Public Collec-| if they wish it, by the most scrupulous anonymity. 
tions and Museums, for the use of Literary Men,| Whatever may be the excitement of politics, our 


Literary, Historical, and Artistic Correspondence 


Artists, Bibliophiles, Professors, Formers of Collec- 
tions, Archwologists, Genealogists, Numismatists. 
L'INTERMEDIAIRE appears three times a month. 
It is an absolutely necessary tool to literary workers. 
The system of Notes and Queries, on which it rests, 
is one of the most simple, useful, and practical pos- 


Notes and Queries have always interested the press 
and the world of letters, for they explain the his- 
torical, artistic, and literary past, and bring out 
from their ordinary reserve men who are able to 
answer, and who often have not previously spoken. 
Many have been the indiscretions committed in the 


sible. The object fe = paper > A. lend its —_ | paper to the benefit of history. 
siderable amount of publicity to all literary workers| 1, addition to the Notes and 
ond Money who find themselves em-| »[~TERMEDIAIRE publishes, in ich 
barrassed in their work. | has to do with discoveries and curiosities, letters 
We reply to all. | and authorities which have not previously seen the 
Among literary men, learned men, professors, light, and this important part of the paper greatly 
artists, persons forming collections of pictures an | adds to its attraction and variety. 
other art objects, bibliophiles, Jovers of prints and| In its news part L'INTERMEDIAIRE publishes a 
autographs, archeologists, collectors of coins, there | supplement of eight columns with each number 
is not one who does not sometimes find that he has which informs the reader of all that is doing in the 
got beyond his own knowledge and needs that of| world of letters and arts, of discoveries, researches, 
others. He has consulted his friends, the library of | acquisitions of the libraries and archives and 
his town, the societies of his district, he has written museums of the world. It also contains proposals 
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